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THE ISLAND OF 
ST. KILDA 


A SURVEY OF ITS CHARACTER AND OCCUPANCE 


D. R. Macgregor * 


It is the personalities that we meet in our lives who make the 
most lasting impressions on us; the great men of our time are 
too big for us to comprehend. St. Kilda ranks in the geo- 
graphical sense as a personality. Although tiny in dimension, 
it is unique; it assails the senses, captivates the mind, and leaves 
an impression that is deep and intimate. Grandeur and grace, 
brutality and beauty, isolation and homeliness—these are the 
elements that make St. Kilda acceptable and unforgettable. 

That this rocky mass became since long past the home of 
human communities is probably the basis of its fascination. 
Numerous and varied accounts have been written relating to 
St. Kilda and the St. Kildans, but although many are interest- 
ing and some authoritative, they can in no wise be regarded as 
presenting a comprehensive and balanced account of the island 
and of the life of its inhabitants.* Tt is therefore the aim of this 
paper to place before the reader a general review of the island 
of St. Kilda: this is based upon a measure of geographical 
survey, a study of existing records, and some consideration of 
change through both geological and historical time. 

Isolation was probably the most powerful factor governing 
the occupance of St. Kilda by man. The island lies 4o miles 
directly west of North Uist in latitude 57* 49' north, and is 
75 miles from Barra Head which must be rounded when sailing 
from the inner shores of the Outer Hebrides. These distances 
are not great in themselves and do not compare with the 
distances to the Faeroe and Madeira Islands. Yet from October 
until the end of March it was customary for no contact to be 
made between the Hebrides and St. Kilda, a condition directly 
attributable to the fury of the Atlantic storms that lash the 
island throughout the winter.? During the summer months its 
isolation was due more to the tiny size of the community and the 
poverty of its resources, so that there was little incentive for 
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vessels other than the factor's boat or the mail steamer to make 
any call. 

St. Kilda itself covers 1,575 acres and is the largest remnant 
of a much bigger igneous mass probably of Tertiary age 
(PI. IL, fig. 1). Its coastal circumference totals 9 miles and less 
than 2 per cent of the island lies more than half a mile from the 
sea (Fig. 1). The lesser islands that lie about St. Kilda are 
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Fic. 1—Physical Relief and Place-Names of St. Kilda. 


further remnants and are all much smaller. Soay, close to St. 
Kilda on the west, extends to 244 acres; the Dun, to the east, 
covers 70 acres and is isolated by some 20 yards of water; 
Boreray, lying 4 miles away to the north-east, runs to Igo 
acres: in addition there are numerous stacks some of which 
like Levenish, Lee and Armin are notably striking. In every 
case the great foam-girt cliffs of these islands and stacks, as well 
as their scattered distribution, bear witness to the ceaseless, 
devastating onslaught of the ocean. 
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As the islands are reduced in size their form becomes 
simpler and access to them grows increasingly difficult. — Stac 
Lee and Stac an Armin are simply precipitous rock pyramids 
rising to over 500 feet in height: Soay which is bigger and rises 
to 1,000 feet is essentially simple in outline and is bounded by 
clifls in which no break is readily visible, but two small bays 
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Fi1c. 2—Geology of St. Kilda after Cockburn (1935). 


lend variety to its western side. St. Kilda also rises to over 
1,000 feet, the highest summit, Conachair (Pl. II, fig. 1) falling 
just short of 1,400 feet, but the outline of the island is much 
more irregular than that of its neighbours (Figs. 1 and 3). Two 
well defined bays, Glen Bay in the north-western corner and 
Village Bay on the eastern side, make significant breaks in the ) 
cliff frontage; Glen Bay is essentially wedge shaped whereas 
Village Bay is attractively crescentic in form. The long coastal 
ridge through Mullach Bi which protects these two bays and 
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which presents a massive cliff face to meet southerly and 
westerly gales, is surprisingly regular in outline; it has, how- 
ever, been breached at its southern end where the Dun lies 
separate from Ruaival, and at its northern extremity the 
Cambir forms a small but distinctive peninsula. The north 
coast is one of towering, blunt headlands, of open bays and 
stacks; here too are the highest cliffs on the island. On the east 
the impressive mass of Oiseval (Pl. II, fig. 2) thrusts a great 
shoulder into the sea thus partially protecting Village Bay. 

Five main rock types have been noted on St. Kilda (Fig. 2) 
and these have been examined and mapped in some detail 
by the late A. M. Cockburn (1935): these rocks have clear 
bearings upon the landforms, the vegetation, and the stone 
constructions on the island. Occupying the west and appearing 
on the south side of Ruaival and the Dun is a bluish coloured 
eucrite; this is a finely grained rock with a block-like structure 
and notably basic composition, and as may be seen from the 
figures below it is particularly rich in alumina and magnesium. 
Landforms of a distinctly rugged and knobbly character are 
fairly typical of the eucrite area (see the Dun, Pl. IV); rock 
bastions often stand out as weaker dykes are eroded away, and 
where exposed to fierce subaerial weathering (as on Ruaival) 
the rock breaks up initially into an impressive jumble of great 
blocks. In marked contrast the eastern part of St. Kilda con- 
sists mainly of an acid granophyre. This rock is of an attractive 
light buff colour, it weathers uniformly to produce smooth hill 
outlines, but where vulnerable to shattering (as on the face of 
Conachair) it disintegrates into slabs measuring up to 6 feet 
in width and 2 feet in thickness (PI. III, fig. 1). “The grano- 
phyre produces a residual mantle of a gritty character that is 
in keeping with its high silica content. 

Lying between the eucrite and granophyre masses the 
central zone of the island is composed in the main of gabbro, 
dolerite and basalt. These rocks resemble each other more 
closely than they do either the eucrite or the granophyre. 
They are dark in colour, fairly basic in composition, and give 
rise to landforms that are neither so rugged as those of the 
eucrite to the west, nor so symmetrical as those of the grano- 
phyre to the east. They also differ in structure, breaking down 
into fragments of irregular, angular shape (PI. III, fig. 2); this 
is particularly noticeable around the south side of Village Bay. 

These igneous rocks offer considerable resistance to erosion, 
but they are well jointed structurally and contain many thin, 
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intrusive sheets, so that numerous cracks and tunnels are formed 
by marine attack. Thus it is that sections of the cliffed ramparts 
of St. Kilda are undermined by caves and passages of up to 
40 feet in height. 


Chemical Analysis of Rock Types 
(After Cockburn) 


Rock Silica Alumina —Calcium Magnesia 
Eucrite . 3 : 45 22 II I3 per cent 
Gabbro . : e 49 18 I3 3a S MIL 
Dolerite 5 g 47 I5 IO aA SS 
Granophyre . $ 74 I3 n» o» 


The climate of St. Kilda closely resembles that of the Outer 
Hebrides, although it may be rather more moist and a shade 
colder at all times of the year. The absence of continuous 
weather records is of course a handicap, and estimates of the 
climate must be based mainly upon reports from a variety of 
sources. 

Wind is surely one of the most influential elements. Periods 
of calm are quite common but they are generally short-lived, 
and from September until the end of April winds of more than 
Force 5 are prevalent and gales are of frequent occurrence. In 
fact neither rainstorms nor the ocean assert themselves to quite 
the same extent as does the wind: on the higher parts of the 
island it strips away chunks of turf and kills grass and heather 
by laying bare the roots; at lower elevations it often damaged 
crops and buildings and its cooling influence inevitably 
retarded growth and ripening. Walls are of little protection to 
cultivation plots or gardens since, in accordance with the relief 
of the island, air currents generally sweep down from an 
oblique angle. Nothing bears more powerful testimony to the 
strength of a St. Kilda gale than the sight of sheets of spray 
being hurled 200 to 300 feet high, up and over the Dun, unless 
it be the sheer impact of the wind itself which seems to hammer 
the very ground into motion. Thus in ways direct and indirect 
the winds on St. Kilda are a force to be reckoned with, and it is 
small wonder that St. Kildan architecture incorporated devices 
to deal with it. 

Cloud and shadow also play significant parts in lowering 
the temperature. A distinctive feature of the island is the cloud- 
cap which frequently lies over it and which is associated with 
moist, westerly weather (Pl. II, fig. 2). Shadow is effective as a 
result of the height and steepness of the hill-slopes; during the 
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winter months the sunshine potential of the village area is 
considerably reduced by the great shadow cast by Mullach 
Sgar, but the effect is even greater in Glen Mor which lies in 
the shadow of Mullach Bi for approximately five months of 
the year. Eliminating all unstable slopes and all areas above 
300 feet, the part of St. Kilda with the best insolation lies 
undoubtedly in Village Bay between the graveyard and the 
factor's house (Fig. 4). Snow is probably quite a normal 
feature of the climate, and the frequency and intensity of frost 
is confirmed by the masses of rock-scree littering the foot of 
Conachair and Mullach Sgar. 

St. Kilda's rainfall may total about 50 inches annually. The 
regime is probably similar to that of the Outer Hebrides, rain 
falling at all times of the year and building up from September 
onwards to reach a maximum in December and January. 
Evidence from various sources seems to confirm that precipita- 
tion occurs in characteristic insular fashion, rain falling 
throughout well defined periods and in considerable concen- 
tration. Rain and storm together make a notable impact upon 
the island. There are no trees to afford shelter, the vegetation 
is thin in many parts, and the soil mantle is shallow except in 
Village Bay and Glen Mor; and these factors together with the 
prevailing steepness of the hillsides produce a rapid and 
destructive run-off. After one night of rain the island is literally. 
running with water; white cascades fleck the slopes, dully 
glistening sheets of water are reflected wherever the vegetation 
is sparse, and the flatter parts of Village Bay around the houses 
lie chill and sodden. On the whole the climate of St. Kilda is 
discouraging to settlement and in all respects adverse to 
cultivation. 

One of the fascinations of the island is, however, connected 
with the climate—it is in fact the rapidity with which the 
weather changes. Within a period of 24 hours a south-westerly 
gale may give way to sunshine with warmth and a blue calm 
on the bay, and this in turn may vanish as a cold front sweeps 
in across the ocean and north-westerly winds assail the island. 
Rapid changes such as these are fraught with peril for man, 
and particularly so where sailing, fishing and climbing were all 
part of the daily routine. 

St. Kilda is strikingly impressive on account of the height 
of its hills and the steepness of its slopes. Viewed from a distance 
of several miles, the isolated aspect of the island is rivalled by 
its bold outline, and at close range the settlement in Village 
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Bay is dwarfed by the imposing hill-sides that rise around it 
(P1. IV). Experience of the heights on the island induces at 
first in many a recurring sensation of dizziness, but as mind 
and eye become attuned to the unusual physical conditions, 
confidence grows and apprehension tends to be replaced by 
exhilaration.? 

Three summits stand higher than 1,000 feet above sea level 
and five others fall just short of this height, which is quite 
remarkable on an island where the direct distance from the 
interior to the shore-line or cliff-top seldom exceeds 1,200 
yards. Thus it is that steep slopes prevail throughout the island, 
and that around Village Bay and along either flank of Glen 
Mor gradients of 1 in 2 and 1 in 3 are the rule. Slopes of this 
nature commence generally at about 300 feet, and since 80 
per cent of St. Kilda lies above this level only a small proportion 
of land is available for human occupation. 

Symmetry is one of the island's most attractive character- 
istics and particularly since it takes various forms. That it 
exists is a consequence of several factors—the structure and 
strength of the igneous rocks, the homogeneity of the grano- 
phyre, the absence of severe glaciation, and the uniform action 
over the island as a whole of chemical weathering and vigorous 
rain-wash. Conachair and Oiseval on the granophyre side are 
conical peaks of rare attraction (Pl. IT), although neither is 
complete since their seaward slopes have been truncated by 
marine action. The central ridge of Mullach Geal shows a 
distinct uniformity, and farther south the steep, easterly slopes 
of Mullach Sgar are counterbalanced by the tabular character 
of the summit area. For an island that is being attacked relent- 
lessly by wind, weather and ocean, St. Kilda possesses an 
astonishing sense of climax. The conical summit of Conachair 
provides the perfect sequel to the great, upward sweep of its 
slopes; the tabular peninsula of the Cambir is a unique con- 
clusion to the long, declining ridge of Mullach Bi; and what 
better finish to the amphitheatre of Village Bay than the 
shelving rampart of the Dun, its leeward slope flowing symmet- 
rically into the hollow of the bay? 

Variety is not an obvious feature of the St. Kildan land- 
scape in which cliffs, hills and steep slopes are the dominant 
elements. Major distinctions may readily be made between the 
bays and the hills, between the granophyre summits and the 
ridges of eucrite and dolerite: but there are also minor varia- 
tions in form that are not so obvious and yet are of significance, 
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and these are found mainly around the coasts and in the area 
of Village Bay. 

The cliffs of St. Kilda differ considerably according to the 
interaction of rock-type, structure, marine and sub-aerial 
erosion, but irrespective of geology a basic distinction must be 
established between the cliffs as such, and the very steep slopes 
that surmount them. Cliffs in the sense of a wall of rock, 
variously broken in character but sheer (or nearly so) in profile, 
extend around 95 per cent of the circumference of the island 
and rise to heights of between 1oo and 500 feet. The highest 
unbroken cliff seems to lie on the north side of Mullach Mor 
with a rise of about 600 feet. The slopes that frequently surmount 
the cliffs lie at angles of between 40 and 80 degrees, and may 
range up to 700 feet in height as on Carn Mor: the surface of 
these slopes is unstable and in wet weather is quite treacherous, 
and in some places (e.g. west of Mullach Sgar) they present 
a fascinating resemblance to gigantic chutes (Fig. 3). The 
profile of the granophyre cliffs is rather broken and complex, 
for here the slabs of rock form buttresses for many small ledges, 
by reason of which these cliffs are greatly frequented by sea- 
birds and in particular the fulmar. 

The cliffs of St. Kilda are also impressive in that one may 
come upon them so suddenly. The climb up out of Village Bay 
or Glen Mor gives no forewarning of the surprise that is to 
come; the bay and the glen are enclosed in character, and 
attention is furthermore focused upon the steep ascent which 
is exacting on human energy. Then all of a sudden there is no 
more land, only a vast, empty expanse, a void of air scattered 
with swirling, soaring sea-birds and far below the sea boiling 
and seething against the base of the cliffs. The contrast is 
striking and makes an impact on the senses that is unforgettable. 

The variety of landforms occurring within Village Bay* 
is full of meaning and merits careful examination. The village 
enclosure lies on a gently sloping shelf which extends inland up 
to 400 yards and covers about 50 acres. To the north and west 
this shelf is backed by distinctive ridges and scree accumula- 
tions, lying below the steep slopes of Conachair and Mullach 
Sgar; north-eastward lies the intriguing hollow of An Lag 
Bho'n Tuath, and eastward the shelf dies out between the sea 
and the steep slopes of Oiseval (Fig. 1). On the seaward side a 
low, earth cliff is fronted by a formidable storm-beach, and 
below this extends a delightful sandy beach which is exposed 
only at low tide. 
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Enclosed by the main village wall (the head-dyke) and 
previously utilised intensively by the St. Kildans, the village 
shelf (Fig. 4) may be thought of as a single homogeneous area, 
but in reality it contains several significant parts. The southern 
half which lies below the line of cottages is gently sloping 
and broken only occasionally by minor irregularities; the north- 
west quarter is generally smooth with a moderate gradient of 
about 1 in 8; to the north-east the ground is much more 
broken, and also much steeper with gradients averaging about 
I in 5, a small but distinctive feature of some importance being 
a bluff that runs fairly regularly just below the head-dyke 
and roughly parallel to it. 

These moderate slopes and the thickly turfed surfaces are 
deceptive in that they do not reveal the virgin character of the 
village shelf before man began to modify it, for the area was 
clearly littered with rock debris derived from the surrounding 
heights. Big blocks of rock still lie scattered over the north-east 
quarter, a notably rough zone extends as a narrowing tongue 
from Tobar Childa to the bay, and great quantities of stone 
have been gathered to build houses, cleits and dykes, while at 
least five dumps of stone are discernible on the shore. Exposures 
of the soil profile along the Amhuinn Mhor and the Dry Burn 
show accumulations of gravel, stones and boulders that are 
distinctly angular in form, and it is only below the village and 
east of the main consumption dyke that free soil occurs with a 
depth of 12 to 18 inches. The crescent-shaped village shelf thus 
consists of unconsolidated rock material derived from the 
surrounding slopes; in its downward movement this material 
has been roughly sorted, so that while the bigger blocks have 
accumulated at the back of the crescent to give rough and rather 
steep slopes, the finer material below the village coincides with 
smoother, gentler slopes. In parts, however, the pattern is not 
as simple as this, and there is evidence to suggest that ice, as 
well as gravity and rain-wash, has played a part in the work 
of transportation. The tongue-shaped drift zone extending 
seaward from Tobar Childa contains granophyre boulders 
that must certainly have been moved into position by ice. 

The geological divide between dolerite and granophyre 
lies just east of the Amhuinn Mhor, and accounts for certain 
distinct differences in the rock drift within the village enclosure. 
Along the Amhuinn Mhor and west of it rocks and soil are 
derived from dolerite, basalt and gabbro; the material is 
much fragmented, blocks seldom exceed two cubic feet in 
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size, and shapes are distinctly angular. Eastward the grano- 
phyre yields rocks of quite a different character in that they 
are much larger, occurring as slabs and blocks, and are sub- 
angular; the bigger blocks may range up to 20 cubic feet in 
size, and after creeping and slipping down the slopes of Oiseval 
and An Lag, they have accumulated in a zone that lies just 
below the lip of An Lag and along the break of slope near the 
foot of Oiseval (P1. V, fig. 1). This jumble of rocks was obviously 
exploited to assist in the building of the head-dyke, and it has 
also acted as a gigantic sieve permitting only small rocks and 
gravel to pass down to the levels below the factor's house and 
around the manse. Thus although the village enclosure appears 
as a single unit surrounded by one head-dyke, it does in fact 
contain four divisions that are likely to have had bearings upon 
man's occupance and activity; to the west lies the doleritic zone 
of mixed rock debris, into the centre extends the drift tongue, 
and the east falls into an upper rough and rocky slope, and a 
lower, fairly level shelf of relatively fine material. 

The distinctive ridges and accumulations of rock-scree that 
flank the northern and western sides of Village Bay constitute 
some of St. Kilda's most interesting forms. These ridges lie in 
two formations, one at the foot of Conachair well defined and 
about 200 yards long, and the other broader, less ridge-like, 
extending for about 500 yards along the south-western flank 
of Village Bay. Their rounded tops and steep sides give these 
ridges a humped appearance, and while they measure from 
50 to 80 yards (estimated) across their base, their height is of 
the order of 80 feet. They appear to consist primarily of coarse 
rock debris, although the rock interstices are solidly filled with 
residual matter and soil, their rather dry nature being con- 
firmed by a distinctive cover of heather. The peculiarity of 
these ridges is that they stand out from the general hill-slope— 
they do not lie flush with it, as for example does a rock-scree. 

The feature below Conachair is clearly a pro-talus ridge of 
excellent formation (Pl. II, fig. 1), and not a moraine as 
suggested by Wager (1953:178). This ridge developed under 
climatic conditions which permitted the existence of a bed of 
ice in the partially shadowed, hillfoot hollow below Conachair, 
and which simultaneously allowed frost splitting to persist in 
open situations on the rock faces higher up; fractured rock 
debris would overshoot the hillfoot bed of ice or be carried 
across it in the surface layers, and so go to build up the pro- 
talus ridge which to-day lies apparently in odd isolation. The 
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ridges along the south-western flank below Mullach Sgar are 
not so obviously pro-talus in character, although they are 
partially so, for here the terrain is conducive to instability and 
the pattern of ground forms has become complicated by slump- 
ing and solifluction. In addition to the interest that these ridges 
offer in themselves, they are important in that they suggest 
that periglacial, rather than glacial conditions, prevailed upon 
St. Kilda during the Quaternary Ice Age; this does not, how- 
ever, preclude the possibility of the relatively short-lived 
existence of shallow ice-sheets and small ice-flows. 

'The hollow of An Lag Bho'n Tuath, lying to the north-east 
of Village Bay, is another distinctive feature lending variety 
to the landscape. It is in some respects suggestive of a corrie, 
but there is actually no evidence to show that it originated 
from ice action, although it was probably modified by this. 
The floor is roughly oval in shape, covers in all about 7 acres, 
and consists of a sedimentary infilling of stones, gravel and soil 
derived from the adjacent hill-sides. It would appear that this 
material lies in a rock hollow, since the vegetation on the 
floor of An Lag is notably green and lush, and since in wet 
weather the whole floor becomes quite waterlogged; nor does 
the Dry Burn flow with water until An Lag has become 
saturated right to the surface, thus suggesting that the hollow 
operates as a natural sub-surface reservoir. Across the mouth 
of An Lag lies a low and rather wide barrier of rock debris 
and gravel, which may reasonably be regarded as a terminal 
moraine, so that in conclusion An Lag may be described as an 
ice-deepened hollow, terminated by a moraine, and infilled 
by the downward creep of gravel and soil, and by the decay 
and accumulation of moss vegetation. 

The only other piece of evidence that seems to bear con- 
clusively upon the glaciation of St. Kilda is the drift tongue 
extending to the shore from the foot of Conachair. Wager 
(1953:179) seems to have suggested that this may be lateral 
moraine deposited by ice flowing from Creagan Breac, but the 
dominance of granophyre rock and the scarcity of gabbro and 
dolerite would seem to invalidate this view. Giving due con- 
sideration to topography and rock material, it seems probable 
that this drift tongue was deposited by ice flowing down from 
the slopes of Conachair: rocky drift was in fact scattered all 
across the village shelf as has been pointed out, but here in 
this central zone there must have been a greater concentration 
and faster flow of ice than elsewhere. 
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There is no evidence to suggest that St. Kilda was glaciated 
by the continental ice-sheet during the Quaternary Glaciation, 
and the few foreign rock elements identified on the shore by 
Cockburn (1935:544) were probably transported there from 
the Hebrides by floe-ice or as ship-ballast. During the Ice Age 
it does seem likely, however, that St. Kilda was completely 
shrouded in snow and ice, and that small local glaciers de- 
veloped of which the fastest and most active was that flowing 
from the steep southern face of Conachair; then at a later stage 
the pro-talus ridges were formed with ice lying in shadowed 
hollows, and shattering, sapping and slumping proceeding 
vigorously elsewhere; the latter processes seem to have worked 
effectively on the north-facing slopes of Glen Mor and Mullach 
Sgar. At the present day the landward slopes of the island are 
everywhere receding on account of weathering, soil-creep and 
slumping; wherever rock-faces exist, they are subject to rapid 
shattering as the scree below Conachair clearly shows. A 
fascinating and puzzling feature occurring on the rock scree 
below Mullach Sgar, consists of a series of parallel, horizontal 
terraces. These are notably regular in their alignment, and 
existing on a slope of about 33* that consists of angular blocks 
of dolerite, they measure about 2 feet in width and have a 
vertical interval of 4 to 5 feet. The fresh nature of the scree 
suggests that these terraces are of contemporary formation, 
but careful study will be necessary to determine the manner of 
their formation. No such terraces appear on the granophyre 
scree which has a steeper slope, is less mature, and which con- 
sists of blocks of rock that are considerably larger than in the 
case of the dolerite. 

The storm-beach of St. Kilda is both impressive and 
intriguing. It consists of a great jumble of boulders stretching 
for 500 yards along the centre of Village Bay; its width is 
about 30 to 40 yards, and at low tide it stands some 16 feet 
above the level of the sandy foreshore. The eastern half of the 
beach is composed of granophyre boulders that are massive 
in size and attractively buff-coloured; the western half presents 
a clear contrast since the doleritic boulders are distinctly blue 
in colour and rather smaller in size. The boulders that form 
the storm-beach are derived from either side of the bay in its 
inner reaches, and having been transported laterally toward 
the centre, they are there pounded together and built into a 
rampart that protects the loosely accumulated rock debris 
and gravel of the village shelf. It is noteworthy that only upon 
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the beach of St. Kilda (as a result of marine action) are 
rounded stones to be found; nowhere else is there any evidence 
of rocks being moulded and smoothed by the influence of 
water or ice. The storm-beach has evidently been growing 
seaward for some time and is continuing to do so, but at a 
very slow rate. The advance depends upon the speed with 
which fresh material is supplied from the sides of the bay, and 
the power of the winter storms to push this fresh material up on 
to and over the existing beach: the existence of patches of 
“dead” beach, containing vegetation, indicates that at points 
the beach has attained a maximum height, and must hence- 
forth grow seaward—a remarkable situation on an island such 
as this! The strength of the barrier depends, however, upon 
the mass and compactness of the boulders of which it is made, 
so that interesting changes may well occur in consequence of 
the breach made by the Royal Air Force when establishing a 
beach-head in 1957. Glen Mor contrasts markedly with Village 
Bay for here there is no beach; the valley ends abruptly where a 
rocky bluff plunges into fairly deep water, and in further 
contrast to the sandy shelf that underlies the shallows of Village 
Bay, the waters of Glen Bay are rendered hazardous by the 
presence of partially submerged reefs. 

In consequence of the nature of the island, the drainage of 
St. Kilda is simple and immature. Much of the rainfall per- 
colates downhill through the surface layer of gravel or trickles 
along innumerable streamlets, most of which have no estab- 
lished course. The main streams lie in the only two catchment 
areas of any consequence, in Village Bay and Glen Mor. None 
of the streams ranks as more than a burn, the Amhuinn Mhor 
and the Amhuinn Ghlinne Mhoir being each just over 1,000 
yards in length and easily crossed by jumping at any point. In 
addition there are perhaps six or seven lesser burns of several 
hundred yards in length. The streams of Glen Mor are direct 
and fast-flowing, their pattern disintegrated, and their channels 
quite minor; conditions are similar on the east of the island 
except that the Amhuinn Mhor shows some tendency to 
meander, in consequence of which its lower course lies in a 
small gully, which cuts some 1o to 15 feet into the drift of the 
village shelf. The only other streams to have made any com- 
parable incision, are the steeply graded Amhuinn Ruaival, 
and the Dry Burn where it falls over the lip of An Lag. The 
salient conclusion is that the present stream courses are all 
post-glacial in age; their direct alignment, their narrow, 
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trenched, transverse profiles, and the minutely etched form of 
their channels, all testify to a condition of youth. It may 
indeed be conceived from the evidence available, that normal 
erosion was completely halted on St. Kilda during the Quater- 
nary Glaciation. 

The sub-soil of varying thickness that overlies St. Kilda 
is of great importance in relation to water-supply, for this 
layer acts in places as a natural reservoir on an island that 
possesses no extensive catchment area. The Amhuinn Mhor 
flows from the saddle between Mullach Mor and Conachair 
which is the location of St. Kilda's peat-bog, and in conse- 
quence it seldom dries up altogether although its flow varies 
considerably throughout the year. By contrast the Dry Burn 
issuing from An Lag is notably intermittent; the walled channel 
constructed by the St. Kildans was obviously designed to con- 
tain the force and volume of the Dry Burn when An Lag 
overflows, and yet for days on end in summer this same channel 
does in fact lie quite dry. But this in nowise means that the 
water-supply of St. Kilda Village was intermittent, for a whole 
series of springs issues from the foot of the pro-talus ridges and 
morainic debris that lie about the village enclosure; of these, 
the two most important with a constant flow, are Tobar 
Childa which issues near the foot of Conachair, and the 
Minister's Well which lies close to the church; the latter 
probably derives its water from An Lag by seepage between the 
base of the moraine and the solid granophyre. Other lesser 
springs of an intermittent character occur at scattered points 
around Glen Mor and Village Bay, but an interesting detail is 
associated in particular with those that issue from the pro-talus 
deposits below Mullach Sgar. Here the flow of water is insuffi- 
cient to cut out a stream channel, and instead a series of hollows 
and humps develops as a result of the slumping of the sodden 
subsoil: these spring hollows cover approximately 50 square 
yards in area, are oval in shape and are distinctive by their 
greenness. 

In view of the smallness of the island's streams it is not 
surprising that marine erosion is proceeding faster than normal 
erosion. Only in Village Bay behind the protection of the 
storm-beach does the Amhuinn Mhor flow down normally to 
sea-level; everywhere else the streams end abruptly where they 
disappear over the edge of cliffs and bluffs. 

St. Kilda is a grassy island entirely void of trees or bushes. 
In summer the prevailing colour is green into which is mingled 
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PLATE I 


FIG. 1—St. Kilda viewed from the sea. 


Fic. 2—Typical specimen of a cleit. 


PLATE II 


FIG. 2 


Oiseval and Village Bay with Conachair capped by cloud. 


PEATE ' TII 


Fic. 1—Granophyre slope on Oiseval. 


Fi1G. 2—Dolerite scree below Mullach Sgar. 
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PLATE V 


Fic. 1—Glebe enclosure wall with surveying pole for comparison. 
Note cleits and rocks beyond. 


Fis. 2—Remains of pre-1834 house in locality of Tobar Childa. 
Cleits and enclosures beyond. 


PLATE VI 
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PLATE VII 


FiG. 1—Pitcastle, Perthshire: the interior. 


Note vertical slot for wooden cruck-blade (left), parlour fireplace (lower centre), 
doorway to the laird's office, and corner stair. Entrance on right. 


Fic. 2—Pitcastle, Perthshire: detail of window. 


Note (inside) the vertical slot for one of the cruck-blades of the timber 
framework of the house. 


PLATE VIII 


Fi. 2—Moyving the tap towards the first teel, as the rope is laid (see p. 118). 


the purple hue of heather, but from October until April the 
island is markedly brown. There is a rich variety of grasses 
but the two most prominent are tussocky matgrass and tufted 
sheep's fescue; heather is the third major element in the 
botanical complex. The distribution of the vegetation shows a 
clear response to geology in that sheep's fescue and heather 
occur in some concentration upon the granophyre hill-sides 
of Conachair and Oiseval, whereas elsewhere on the basic 
rocks matgrass prevails. The vegetation cover is on the whole 
dense and strong where it has not been interfered with by man, 
but the St Kildans cut heather and turf for fuel over a long 
period (some hundreds of years), and the patchiness of the 
vegetation on the slopes around An Lag bears witness to this 
form of exploitation. On the higher and more exposed situa- 
tions, it is interesting that it is the heather that gives way first 
in face of the onslaught. of wind. In such situations and par- 
ticularly on the basic rocks the heather plants attain only a 
few inches in height; as the plant matures and expands it leaves 
exposed a thin, decaying, central core, and this point of weak- 
ness is attacked by wind and rain; the roots at the centre are 
thus laid bare, and thereafter it is only a matter of time until 
the whole plant is destroyed. This process is concomitant with 
deflation, and considerable patches can be seen on the summit 
platform of Mullach Sgar that are bare of both vegetation and 
soil; only a pavement of shattered rock fragments remains. 

A distinctive type of vegetation appearing only on the 
western and southern promontories of St. Kilda is plantago 
sward. It is found notably on the Cambir and on the lower 
slopes of Ruaival, and a limited stretch also exists toward the 
eastern point of Glen Bay: thus the plantago distribution lies 
below 600 feet on slopes that are gentle to moderate, and in 
positions accessible to air heavily impregnated with salt (Petch 
1933:100). The plantago sward is much grazed by the Soay 
sheep and is thus very short, and in appearance is pleasingly 
smooth and green. 

Probably the most interesting ecological change that has 
occurred since the island was evacuated, is the way in which 
heather has come to dominate the vegetation on the grano- 
phyre areas. In 1931 Petch (1933:92-4) observed that the 
growth of heather was markedly suppressed, and that it rose 
above turf level only where it was inaccessible to sheep: Petch 
anticipated an increase in heather at the expense of the various 
moorland grasses, consequent both upon the withdrawal of 
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the island's Blackface sheep and the cessation of turf-cutting, 
and in this it appears that he was right. Heather now dominates 
one fifth of the area of St. Kilda. This change also suggests 
that the grazing habits of the Soay sheep differ from those of 
the Blackface, and observations made in 1957 certainly indi- 
cated that the former breed were little attracted to the heather 
areas. 

Another feature of interest concerns the contrast in vegeta- 
tion existing between the slopes of Ruaival and the northern 
face of the Dun, areas which are separated only by the narrow 
sea channel of Caolas an Duin. In 1931 Petch (1933:96-7) 
noted that the slopes of the Dun were dominated by creeping 
soft-grass (holcus mollis), which thrived along with chickweed 
and annual meadow-grass because of the concentrated occur- 
rence of puffin droppings. To-day, presenting a contrast to 
the smooth plantago sward of Ruaival, the Dun bears what 
appears to be a dense, tangled mass of greenery, which is 
probably the accumulated growth over three decades of long, 
rank, creeping soft-grass. The absence of sheep on the Dun 
accounts for the height of the contrast. 

Finally one must surely remark on the scarcity of bracken 
on St. Kilda! It was noted as being present in 1931 (Petch 
1933:98) but only in small patches beside walls, and it has 
made little or no headway in the intervening years. Low tem- 
peratures and lack of shelter may be the crucial factors restrict- 
ing the growth of this plant, but this is uncertain: expert 
investigation might throw useful light on the factors influencing 
the growth of bracken and thus assist mainland farmers in 
their fight against this blight. 

The most interesting feature of the island as revealed by 
pollen analysis is that trees did certainly exist at one time. 
There is clear evidence of occupance by alder, birch and 
Scots pine with the alder generally dominant, and there is also 
fragmentary evidence of the one-time existence of elm and 
oak. Insufficient soil samples have been taken to allow for any 
conjecture as to tree distribution, but it is remarkable that the 
highest count of tree pollen (18 per cent) was recorded near 
Mullach Mor at a height of 1,000 feet; in this case alder and 
birch were dominant. Macaulay (1764:26) recorded the fact 
that tree trunks were frequently found buried in the ground on 
the lower parts of St. Kilda, but the author has as yet found no 
material or documentary evidence to confirm this claim. There 
is thus no good reason to suppose that trees have grown on St. 
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Kilda within the last 2,000 years, nor to suggest that the island 
could carry tree cover under present climatic conditions; wind, 
low temperatures and salt impregnated air are all powerful 
deterrents, and only in the sheltered hollow of An Lag Bho'n 
Tuath might it be possible for rowan, birch or spruce to gain a 
grip. 

Pollen analysis is also very helpful in the identification of 
areas of previous cultivation, and it reveals too the condition 
of the village enclosure before it was occupied by man. To-day 
it is smothered in coarse bent-grass, but originally it was an 
area dominated by heather which to-day remains in exclusion 
beyond the head-dyke. This in fact is altogether expressive 
of the atmosphere of St. Kilda which is essentially one of con- 
test—contest between the elements, the island, the plants and 
man. 


OCCUPANCE AND UTILISATION 


To any community in any age St. Kilda offered restricted 
opportunities. It is isolated, small, notably hilly, and deficient 
in fuel and shelter, but on the other hand its isolation and nature 
offer a measure of security, its territory forms a natural grazing 
ground for sheep, there is an abundance of building stone, 
a constantly assured water supply, and fish are to be had in 
plenty in the sea around the cliffs. To these attributes is added a 
multitude of sea-birds, but the effective use that the St. Kildans 
made of these creatures simply confirms the meanness of their 
resource base as a whole. 

The settlement and field pattern established by man about 
1830 and existing thereafter in occupation for a century is 
deceptive in appearance. Since the evacuation of the island in 
1930 the village enclosure has inevitably suffered damage and 
decay, the houses being mostly roofless and the infield over- 
grown with rank grass: yet the neat alignment of the cottages, 
the systematically constructed consumption dykes, and the 
orderly arrangement of the field enclosures are all features that 
catch the eye; the peculiar buildings called cleits are in remark- 
ably good condition; and the man-made channel containing 
the Dry Burn shows neither disintegration nor blockage. In 
consequence it might well be assumed that the St. Kildan 
community had been fairly prosperous, and that it had estab- 
lished itself securely with a strong measure of control over its 
environment. Only a careful examination of the economic 
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and social organisation of St. Kilda can provide a reliable 
assessmen “. 

The history of the settlement of the island can be written 
properly only after some archaeological evidence has been 
obtained. Nevertheless there is a fair amount of fragmentary 
evidence confirming that St. Kilda was occupied by man long 
before the construction of the “modern village”, and indeed 
long before the first detailed account was written by Martin 
Martin in 1698. What is unfortunate is that the many travellers” 
reports are generally of an imprecise and romantic nature, and 
that in successive stages of culture the St. Kildans inevitably 
destroyed or modified earlier buildings in order to accommodate 
contemporary needs. Lacking archaeological evidence, it 
would be rash and untimely to attempt to present the story of 
the peopling of St. Kilda, but it may be interesting and useful 
to discuss such evidence of habitation as has been noted to 
date. 

In all, six different types of house architecture may be dis- 
tinguished on the island with a varying measure of assurance 
in each case. In possible time sequence, they are as follows :— 
underground dwelling, Norse house, corbelled house with 
beehive and cleit variations, small black-house, improved 
black-house, and traditional Scottish cottage. 

There are only two known examples of underground 
dwellings. One is situated in the small central enclosure behind 
the glebe and has been walled up by a slab of granophyre 
since about 1830; it was discovered in the time of the Rev. Neil 
MacKenzie when improvements were being made to the infield 
area. The other remains open and distinct; it lies 50 yards 
N.N.W. of the graveyard and is elongated and tunnel-like in 
shape with stone-lined sides and a roof of rock slabs. It is note- 
worthy that the shelving nature of the Village Bay area and 
the abundance of granophyre slabs would together facilitate 
the construction of primitive tunnel dwellings, and in this 
connection it should be observed that there are also a number 
of indeterminate mounds scattered about the stony ground 
on either side of the main consumption dyke; these may simply 
be consumption piles, but in alignment and form some of them 
are oddly uncharacteristic, and their investigation might 
possibly prove interesting. The tunnel dwellings may well 
have been constructed by the original inhabitants of St. Kilda, 
who were probably Neolithic colonists who branched away 
from the main stream that moved along the Scottish west coast: 
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a small number of finds apparently of Neolithic age have in 
fact been made on the island. 

That the Norsemen visited St. Kilda is sure from the evi- 
dence of Norse elements in place-names, as in Oiseval, Ruaival, 
Geo, Soay, and Bradastac. The mixture of Norse and Gaelic 
names also indicates that there must at some time have been 
a measure Of co-existence between the two races, resulting 
possibly from shipwreck. The only material evidence as yet 
discovered that suggests Norse settlement are house foundations, 
two probable vestiges being located to the north and within 
50 yards of the factor's house. Buildings of a later period have 
been placed on these foundations but the latter have not been 
obliterated. 

The building that is most characteristic of St. Kilda is the 
stone cleit (P1. I, fig. 2). There are at least several hundred of 
these constructions scattered over the island and on the whole 
they all look very much alike. The essential features are that 
they are rather small, are constructed entirely of stone and turf, 
and that they fully exploit the advantages of the granophyre 
slabs that litter the eastern part of the island. These slabs 
provided natural building stones which were easily fitted into 
a corbelled or overlapping structure, either domed or arch- 
like in shape, and capped by flat slabs topped with turf. Such 
structures require no timber, and if need be the walls can be 
packed with earth to keep out the ever present wind; nor do 
they use thatch which requires the existence of an agricultural 
economy. In accordance then with the conditions and re- 
sources of the environment, the cleit style of architecture may 
well have developed when man sought out drier sites and 
began to raise his dwellings above ground level. It may easily 
date back to the Dark Ages (and earlier), and the present cleits 
are perhaps simplified versions of a style of house that prevailed 
upon St. Kilda until medieval times. 

Examination of the cleits and cleit-like structures reveals 
that certain of these are quite distinct in character from all 
others; two notable cases are located close to Tobar Childa, 
with a possible third lying approximately half-way between 
these and the factor's house. These are strongly built structures, 
roughly oval in shape, and measuring perhaps 20 feet in length 
with a height approaching standing room. The walls are thick 
and solidly packed with dirt, and the doorway low as in cleits 
proper. Their most interesting feature is, however, the arrange- 
ment of small, low, circular chambers, that have been thrown 
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out from the main walls. These have been referred to by 
Williamson as beehive chambers (1958:46-9). They are reached 
by passing through the main dwelling, and it is reasonable in 
view of their small and snug character to suppose that they 
served as sleeping quarters; they may also have had some 
storage function. The people who built these corbelled struc- 
tures certainly carried out the work with skill and care, and 
designed them fittingly to withstand the wind and rain of St. 
Kilda: their selection of the Tobar Childa site is also interesting 
and significant. 

Buildings of a roughly similar type are found too in Glen 
Mor, where there appear to be about twenty distinctly separate 
structures: being relatively isolated they have not suffered the 
same modification and destruction as those of Village Bay, 
but they are nevertheless in very disordered condition and 
seem to be smaller than the Tobar Childa specimens. Size 
and condition have probably been influenced in part by the 
available building stone, building being more difficult in 
Glen Mor where there is not the same abundance of flat slabs 
as in Village Bay. Williamson has examined these remains 
with some care and his description of them is as follows (1958: 
48) :L 


Each is approached between curved “horns' of dry-stone 
walling which converge on the narrow gateway of a small, open 
“court', again of dry-stone walling and in some cases still 5 feet 
high. Around this court, clover-leaf fashion, are usually three 
beehive-shaped chambers, skilfully corbelled towards the top and 
finished off with a few broad lintels, the whole being originally 
roofed with turf. Access to these is gained from the court by squirm- 
ing through an aperture seldom more than 1 foot 6 inches square, 
and rather less than 3 feet above the ground. The courts are roughly 
circular, appear to have been paved, and have a drainage channel 
piercing the wall at its lowest point. A number also have one or 
two recesses in the wall, each with a sill and lintel like the beehive 
entrances, and similar in size. 


These structures were certainly used by the St. Kildans 
after 1700 as summer shielings, when the cattle were moved to 
the pastures of Glen Mor and the opportunity taken to obtain 
milk from the sheep. The question that arises is whether these 
court and beehive structures were fashioned as permanent 
dwellings by a medieval (or earlier) community, or whether 
they were always just summer shielings: Williamson tends to 
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hold the former view but admits that more evidence must be 
obtained to support his case. 

Glen Mor is not in fact an “obvious home” (Williamson 
1958:49) for any St. Kildan community even should it be of a 
pastoral character. The exposure of the glen is north-westerly 
which lays it open to the coldest winds in this part at any time 
of the year, and it receives scant protection from the small 
Cambir peninsula against westerly gales. It possesses no beach, 
and if boat management was difficult in Village Bay (as indeed 
it is), it would be doubly so in Glen Bay; in view of this one 
cannot consider the pasture of Soay to be an asset since it would 
be practically inaccessible. The geological and physical nature 
of Glen Mor also causes water to accumulate on the valley 
floor, which is a distinct disadvantage in view of the amount 
of shadow that lies over the glen in winter; whatever the 
weather conditions may be, a full two-thirds of the valley floor 
receives no sunshine at all from mid-November until mid- 
February. The inferior supply of building stone (already 
referred to) would constitute another disadvantage. In aggre- 
gate these are factors that would certainly discourage the 
establishment of permanent settlement in Glen Mor. 

Examination of the beehive structures themselves does not 
conclusively support the theory of permanent occupance. It 
is difficult to accept the absence of a stout, central chamber in 
that part of St. Kilda where it would be much needed. One 
feels that Williamson may have misinterpreted the function of 
the court and beehive structures with their characteristic 
horns, for it is difficult to conceive of the sheep being driven 
into the horned enclosures, since the enclosures never appear 
to have been high enough to have retained the agile St. Kildan 
breed. It is perhaps likely that these enclosures were designed 
simply for penning calves and lambs, so combining the func- 
tions of the calf-pen (cro nan laogh) and the lamb-pen (cro 
nan uain), both of which were features of the shielings in the 
Hebrides. Thus by penning lambs and calves, the St. Kildans 
would be certain of keeping the ewes and milking cows within 
easy reach, milking itself taking place either close to or within 
the enclosure. Milk was taken from cows and ewes and used for 
making cheese, the whey being retained for drinking, and it is 
highly probable that the beehive chambers were used as store- 
places as well as sleeping-quarters. 

The fact that Glen Mor seems to contain about twenty of 
these structures may also be significant. It might reasonably be 
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assumed that if these belonged to a community independent of 
that inhabiting Village Bay, then in early medieval times St. 
Kilda maintained a population twice as large as that of later 
centuries, and with a less well-developed resource base to 
support it; this in fact is unlikely. An alternative point of view 
notes that the Glen Mor structures are very similar in number 
to the improved black-houses of the 1830-40 decade, and to 
the number of cottages that succeeded them: in consequence 
they may always have existed as summer quarters or shielings 
for the Village Bay folk. If there is anything in the supposed 
matriarchal tradition that might be associated with Glen 
Mor on account of the name “Amazon's House”, it could 
well have come about simply because the shieling work 
was primarily women's work. In any case, a name of true 
matriarchal significance would surely be recorded in Norse or 
Gaelic. 

Returning to Village Bay it is useful to examine the ground 
pattern of buildings and vestiges that may date back to medieval 
times. These appear to lie mainly along a zone extending from 
Tobar Childa to the factor's house (Fig. 4); they are thus 
situated on rising, relatively dry ground, with a good, sunny 
exposure, and those near Tobar Childa have the advantage of 
an assured and readily accessible water supply. The best 
preserved buildings and vestiges do in fact lie about the spring 
area, but this may only be due to their position outside the 
village enclosure, where they were protected from modification 
in the nineteenth century. There are also stone formations 
around Tobar Childa that appear neither to be natural nor 
to form part of the later stone enclosures, and in the centre 
of this locality lies a grassy platform in the shape of a tongue, 
and covering about 1,ooo square yards, which also appears 
(at least in part) to be of human construction. There is much 
here to be subjected to archaeological inspection. Tobar 
Childa may well mark the site of the first nucleated settlement 
on St. Kilda, and from here settlement may have migrated 
south-eastward to give the village the rough street pattern of 
which Macaulay wrote in 1764 (Macaulay 1764:42): a move 
toward cultivable ground could reasonably account for a migra- 
tion from the rocky locality at Tobar Childa, but it is hard to 
affirm (without further evidence) that such a move ever did 
take place; nevertheless the ground evidence of beehive 
dwellings around Tobar Childa, and the ground and docu- 
mentary evidence of an “old village” removed from Tobar 
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Childa, are certainly suggestive of a pronounced geographical 
change. 

Unfortunately the eighteenth century writings and maps are 
vague concerning the position and lay-out of the “old village”. 
Martin (1698) says little as to the precise location of the village 
at that time, stating only that it was small and poor, lay a 
little way from the landing rock (this lay close to the store shown 
on Fig. 4), and that it was near Tobar Childa; but he does 
indicate in his map (Martin 1698) that the village ran obliquely 
uphill somewhere on the northern side of Village Bay. Mac- 
aulay (1765:42) describes the village as lying in a regular form 
with two rows of houses situated a quarter of a mile from the 
bay; measured from the bay this would place the village at 
Tobar Childa, but if taken from the landing rock the site 
would appear to lie in the vicinity of the Dry Burn between 
the village street (nineteenth century) and the head-dyke 
(Fig. 4): of the two possibilities the latter is the one which is in 
keeping with Macaulay's map (1764), although the map itself 
is inaccurate in many respects. Finally Macculloch presents a 
map (Seton 1878:70) in which the village clearly seems to lie 
on the north side of Village Bay just below the broad lip of 
An Lag Bho'n Tuath. There is thus some measure of agree- 
ment between these various accounts and maps as to the site 
of the “old village” (1400?—I1830), but further light can be 
thrown on the problem by the consideration of field evidence 
and the adoption of a geographical approach. 

Firstly, one may consider the type of building belonging to 
this period, two examples of which can still be seen on the 
ground to-day; one stands 3o yards from Tobar Childa, and 
the other 40 yards N.N.W. of the factor's house, the latter 
apparently occupying the site of a possible Norse house. These 
are small and solid, measuring some 1o feet by 7 feet, and 
having thick walls, a low doorway facing east, and no window 
(PI. V, fig. 2); the roof was probably of thatch and beam 
supports appear to have been collected from the shore or 
obtained from unseaworthy boats. Between these two houses 
and lying along a line that runs obliquely and gently uphill 
from the factor's house to Tobar Childa, there is a significant 
number of vestiges of circular middens and ash pits; these lie 
along the edge of a natural embankment which seems to have 
been followed as a line of movement, and this therefore may be 
the location of the old village causeway or street (Fig. 4). One 
further building that may belong to this period lies 40 yards 
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south-east of the factor's house; it is larger than the other two 
buildings referred to above and was probably the early wool 
and feather store. 

Secondly, the pattern of cultivation plots and walled 
enclosures merits examination (Fig. 4). Mapping has revealed 
a notable concentration of cultivation plots of the lazy-bed 
type on the strip of land that lies between the factor's house 
and the beach, and these small plots contrast markedly with 
the extensive nineteenth century field-strips to the west. Above 
the factor's house, and again running obliquely uphill toward 
Tobar Childa, is a scattered but distinctive collection of further 
small plots of varying size and shape, and it was probably 
these that Macaulay referred to in 1764, when describing plots 
ringed with stone and lying “compactly within the precincts 
of the village” (1764:27 and 30). The distribution of plots 
thus appears to support the conception of a pre-nineteenth 
century village straggling obliquely uphill north-westward 
of the factor's house. The houses were probably concentrated 
somewhat more to the east where the plots are more numerous, 
and where they would be nearer to the compactly arranged 
lazy-beds on the lower infield. The cluster of large, high walled 
enclosures north of the head-dyke must also be examined in 
this context (Pl. IV); the existing walls are clearly in the 
nineteenth century style of building, but the enclosures are 
probably of earlier date since in several cases they are tran- 
sected by the regularly aligned head-dyke which was built in 
the 1830's. Rig patterns and pollen analysis confirm that in 
some cases at least these enclosures were at one time cultivated, 
and they may well be pre-nineteenth century cultivation plots 
that were later walled and used both for growing hay and 
retaining stock. 

Thirdly, if it is supposed that the pre-18go village lay 
scattered along a zone between the factor's house and Tobar 
Childa, what would be the attractions of such a site? It may at 
once be affirmed that probably the most habitable stretch of 
land on St. Kilda lies around the factor's house, and from there 
north-westward for about 300 yards. The chief attraction of 
this locality is its sunny exposure, whereby it receives more 
sunshine than any other part of St. Kilda of similar elevation; 
it is also the most sheltered part of the Village Bay area except- 
ing only the floor of An Lag, for the surrounding hills break 
the main force of northerly and westerly gales, and the southern 
shoulder of Oiseval deflects the force of the easterly winds. It 
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is a relatively dry, well drained area, the flow of water from the 
hills behind being largely concentrated into the hollow of An 
Lag, from whence it escapes either underground or along the 
course of the Dry Burn; waterlogging of the surface soil occurs 
below this area along and below the line of the “modern 
village”. 

There are thus powerful reasons for believing that the “old 
village” lay somewhat scattered above the line of the later 
nineteenth century one. There is no reason to suppose that it 
was in any way enclosed, and with its tiny houses numbering 
not more than about twenty-five, it must have looked very 
small and mean (Martin 1698:13). Yet it was this very village 
that housed the population of St. Kilda when it was at its peak, 
for Martin believed the total number of persons to be about 
180 at the close of the seventeenth century (Martin 1698:99). 
Man had established himself firmly on the island; his dwellings, 
although small, were possibly stouter and better finished than 
those in the Hebrides; and the cultivation of many small plots 
was an established feature of the economy. Both in the siting 
of the village and in the orientation of the houses, man showed 
a sound appreciation of the environmental conditions. Never- 
theless it is also clear from the records of the eighteenth century, 
that life on the island was precarious and very mean. Wintering 
in the tiny, dark houses where space was shared with the cow, 
and where rubbish and dung and ash were allowed to accumu- 
late from October until March (Macaulay 1764:42-7), imposed 
a critical strain on physical health: thus following on the social 
and agrarian improvements being effected generally in Scot- 
land after 1750, it is not surprising to find St. Kilda the scene 
of similar improvements during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Some of these improvements were revolutionary in char- 
acter, and certainly the most imposing was the reconstruction 
of the village in the 1830's. This work was carried out under the 
stimulating influence and direction of the Reverend Neil 
MacKenzie who was minister on the island from 1829 until 
1843 (MacKenzie I911:21-3), and it resulted in the appearance 
of an entirely new, planned settlement. A remarkable measure 
of order was introduced into the cultural scene, and still to-day 
thesymmetrical pattern of buildings and field-strips standsout in 
contrast to the natural litter of rock lying outside the head-dyke. 

The village shelf was enclosed for the first time as one unit 
and established as the infield. The head-dyke which was built 
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extends for just under one mile, and encloses an area of about 
50 acres; it is of dry-stone construction, substantial, and 
averages 5 to 6 feet in height with considerable stretches still 
standing intact (Pl. V, fig. 1). Within the enclosure much effort 
was obviously devoted to the clearing of stones; many of these 
went to the building of houses, walls and cleits, a huge surplus 
was disposed of in three large consumption dykes that occupy 
the centre of the lower infield (Pl. IV), and others still were 
tipped in heaps on to the beach. The area was organised for 
settlement on a tripartite basis. A triangle of ground on the 
east was set apart as the glebe enclosure, in the centre of which 
the manse, church and school, had previously been erected, 
1825-7; it is probable that the excellent dry-stone walls of the 
glebe enclosures were meant as model examples for the St. 
Kildan folk. Between the glebe and the Dry Burn little modi- 
fication took place, for the higher part of this area probably 
contained the eastern end of the “old village”, and the lower 
part was occupied by cultivation rigs: the dominating feature 
to-day is the factor's house built in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Between the Dry Burn and the Amhuinn Mhor the new village 
was laid out, the houses lying in an open crescent roughly 
half-way between the head-dyke and the beach (Pl. IV), and 
being linked by a stone pathway some 6 feet wide that led down 
to the factor's store east of the manse. The new village align- 
ment constituted a complete break with the past, for the houses 
now stood regularly spaced and at an elevation of about go 
feet above sea-level; those to the east were the sunniest and 
most sheltered, those to the west lay most in shadow and were 
also liable to waterlogging, and those in the centre stood on 
very stony ground. Possibly for the first time since St. Kilda's 
pre-history, excavation of earth again became necessary as a 
preliminary to house construction. 

The houses in the new village totalled about thirty in 
number, and map and ground evidence suggest that none has 
disappeared since the time of building (1834-6). The houses 
were of stout, dry-stone construction, their thick walls being 
infilled with gravel and soil to render them wind-proof; the 
roofs were composed of turf or thatch laid on wooden beams, 
and were so finished by bedding them into the house walls as 
to eliminate eaves and achieve a streamlined form. As a further 
protection against the wind, the houses lay with their somewhat 
rounded gable-ends toward the bay and their low doorways 
facing east. Three types of house are distinguishable as probably 
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belonging to this particular phase of building. First of all there 
are eighteen large houses measuring generally about 22 feet 
by 1o feet; all but one of these had a single, low doorway and a 
small window set in the eastern wall, and all appear to have 
contained a cattle-stall at the southern or doorway end of the 
house; no chimney was provided and the fire seems to have 
burned in an open hearth against the northern wall. Such 
houses were essentially slightly improved black-houses. Secondly 
there are seven houses of a similar type but much smaller, 
generally about 16 feet by 7 feet, and these lie in close proximity 
to the larger houses either facing them or set end to end on 
the landward side. Although they were subsequently used as 
byres and tool-sheds, their primary purpose was doubtless the 
housing of single persons and elderly couples. Finally there 
are five houses, also of a small size, built on to the landward 
end of large houses; but they are a little puzzling in that while 
all aré oriented eastward, two are in the style of the new houses 
and three in the pre-183o style without windows: these latter 
ones may simply represent a carry-over of the old style of 
architecture and therefore probably do not rank as genuine 
pre-183o building. 

In the majority of cases the “1834 houses” thus stood in 
pairs, but it is interesting that the positioning of the pairs 
changes along the length of the village street; in the first seven 
pairs the little house lies to the landward end of the big house, 
then on to number thirteen the rule is face to face, and there- 
after to the western end of the village there is no single rule. 
These differences cannot with confidence be attributed to the 
nature of the topography, and it seems possible that they may 
represent changes in fashion at different stages in the con- 
struction of the new village. Associated closely with the houses, 
sometimes behind them and in other cases alongside, lay small, 
walled, cabbage gardens, tiny fuel huts, and pit middens of 
circular shape: clustered in concentration around the houses, 
these features emphasised the regular, crescentic form of the 
new village. Further order was added to the scene by the 
division of the infield into field-strips; averaging about 25 yards 
in width these ran up from the beach to the head-dyke, were 
demarcated by low walls of stone and turf, and totalled about 
eighteen in number (Fig. 4). Houses and holdings thus seem 
to confirm that at this time there were eighteen households 
upon the island, with perhaps about twenty single or old folk 
in addition. 
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There are just over one hundred cleits within the village 
enclosure, and their condition suggests that they too were 
built or rebuilt about this time. Their distribution seems to 
be clearly related to the availability of stone, although other 
factors such as the value of land and the movement of daily 
traffic would also be of some account. A concentration of 
about forty cleits in the steep north-eastern part of the infield 
occurs where stone is abundant, and following the line of the 
“old village” both within and without the head-dyke, it is 
likely that many of these cleits are occupying the sites of earlier 
cleits and houses. A further thirty-five cleits are clustered 
within the morainic tongue in the centre of the village where 
stone was again readily available, and it is only in this locality 
that a group of cleits is found below the line of the village; 
here they lie in close proximity to the three consumption dykes 
previously mentioned. 

Perhaps the final part in the reconstruction of the village 
was the walling of the enclosures that lie beyond the head-dyke. 
It has already been suggested that these might have been 
tillage plots belonging to the “old village”, and at least half 
of them appear to antedate the head-dyke itself. Their size 
varies between one quarter and one sixteenth of an acre, 
but in all cases the walls are substantial and high, and are 
constructed with a sheer inner face with the presumable intent 
of effectively retaining livestock; this would imply that about 
this time their function became pastoral instead of agricultural. 
Walls, houses, cleits and field-strips, all are representative of a 
period of reorganisation and unusual activity, the improve- 
ments thus made and the pattern established being due very 
largely to the vision and the drive of the Rev. Neil MacKenzie. 
In the space available and in the conditions then prevailing, 
it is difficult to conceive a better or more artistic village plan. 

From 1830 onwards increasing attention was focused on 
St. Kilda, and throughout the Victorian period measures were 
taken repeatedly to improve the lot of the tiny community. 
Thus the improved houses of MacKenzie's village had stood 
for only twenty-seven years, when they were replaced (1861-2) 
by sixteen new cottages of the traditional Scottish “but and 
ben” type (Seton I1I878:107-14); these were sited along the 
main street, but in every other respect they departed from 
St. Kildan custom. Stone-built and cemented, they were 
rectangular in shape, sharply angled, had ridged roofs of 
zinc later to be covered with felt and tar, and faced directly 
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out toward the bay; orientation and style accordingly com- 
bined to make them very vulnerable to easterly and southerly 
gales, and the roofs subsequently had to be lashed to the 
masonry with wires and iron staples. The central doorway 
channelled draughts into both rooms of the house, these being 
already aired by the two gable-end chimneys for which little 
fuel was ever available. In every case a considerable amount 
of excavation was necessary to level sites for these houses, 
and in fourteen cases the walled cabbage garden was reduced 
in size to make way for the new house. Measuring 33 feet by 
I5 feet, these “1862 cottages” gave the St. Kildans roomier 
and more hygienic houses than they had ever previously 
known, but it is doubtful whether they were in every respect 
more comfortable than the improved black-houses. The new 
cottages could only be built and maintained with outside aid, 
and their appearance marked the beginning of a distinct and 
ever increasing tendency on the part of the St. Kildans to rely 
upon outside help. In this connection it will be noted that 
sixteen houses were a considerable decrease from the total of 
thirty in Neil MacKenzie's time, and between 1841 and 1861 the 
population did in fact fall from about 1o5 to 78 (Seton 1878:143). 

The resource base of the St. Kildans was at all times meagre 
and limited, and the effective use of it varied from generation 
to generation depending upon the moral and numerical 
strength of the community. Land use and work activity 
probably reached a peak in the decade 1840-50 when the 
population just exceeded I1oo, and the community also seems 
to have thriven in Martin's time when it numbered about 
180: depressions occurred when the island was ravaged by 
smallpox in 1724 (Seton 1878:48) and when thirty-six people 
emigrated in 1856 (Seton 1878:144). To face the truth, how- 
ever, whatever the strength of the community, the wonder is 
that it continued to survive for centuries on an island so small 
and weather-beaten; that it did so was due in part to periodic 
immigration from Lewis, and also to the unique economy 
developed by the St. Kildans in which the trapping of sea- 
birds played a major part.” 

Farming seems to have been an important aspect of St. 
Kildan life throughout historic time, the emphasis as a whole 
being upon pastoral activity. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries St. Kilda carried a flock of some 700 to 800 sheep, 
and Soay and Boreray several hundred more (St. Kildans 
concealed the precise numbers in order to reduce their dues 
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to the proprietor), and these animals provided the community 
with mutton, milk, pelts and wool: the number of cattle 
(mainly cows) fell from 9o in 1697, to about 40 in Macaulay's 
time, and remained at that number until the middle of the 
nineteenth century; cows were the most prized of all animals 
on account of their production of calves, milk, meat and hides. 
Ponies, of which there were 18 in 1697, were employed to carry 
fuel and hay, but they were scarcely used by 1841 (Seton 
1878:128) when there were only 3 on the island. Stock manage- 
ment was ever a primitive business, and the sheep were virtually 
left to run wild except at lambing and shearing time in the 
spring, and at killing time in the autumn. The cows were much 
more carefully tended, being kept indoors in the winter, herded 
in Glen Mor in the summer, and permitted to graze the infield 
area in autumn after harvest; in fact, remembering that the 
St. Kildans were as much hunters as farmers, the cow held 
quite a privileged position, and not the least reason for this 
was the supreme value of cow-hide for making climbing ropes 
(Martin 1698:105). The scarcity of winter feed was of course a 
critical handicap which made the rearing of beef cattle (in 
addition to cows) impossible, but while the cows grew very 
lean and weak in the winter (Martin 1698:112) they thrived 
quickly during the summer, achieving standards above the 
Hebridean average (Macaulay 1764:29). The maximum live- 
stock that could be maintained on St. Kilda by St. Kildan 
standards probably totalled about 50 cows and 1,000 sheep, 
or some equivalent combination of these; and Seton (1878:129) 
does in fact indicate that the entitlement granted by the pro- 
prietors of the island was 1,200 sheep and 50 head of cattle. 
The growing of crops was a hazardous business yielding 
little profit: the weather was all against it, the amount of space 
available was very limited, and the people had scant knowledge 
of land management. The importance of manuring the ground 
was understood, however, and each winter's accumulation of 
dirt, rubbish, ash and dung, was cleared out of the houses and 
midden pits in spring and spread on the land (Macaulay 1764: 
34). But there is no evidence of sheep being folded on the land, 
nor was seaweed available as a fertiliser on account of the lack 
of shallow water around the shores of the island. Estimates 
of the extent of cultivated land vary widely from time to time, 
and in the main seem to be too large. Until about 1835 culti- 
vation was carried on in small plots lying about the village, 
on the rigs below the village where run-rig prevailed, and on 
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various favourable patches of enclosed land around the 
perimeter of the village shelf. Organised thus, it is very unlikely 
that the cultivated area exceeded 20 acres, although 80 is the 
figure quoted by Macaulay in 14764. After the construction of 
the head-dyke, all the infield east of the Amhuinn Mhor might 
be regarded as having been arable, but since the steeper, upper 
half of the infield (15 acres) was probably used mainly for hay 
growing, the maximum crop acreage could not have exceeded 
30 acres; in this respect it is interesting to note that Seton 
gives a total arable figure of 40 acres in 1877, i.e. about forty- 
five years later when the community was in decline. Barley 
and oats were the only crops ever to be grown in quantity, 
and of these two, barley was the more favoured, probably on 
account of its ability to grow and ripen fast in the months of 
May, June and July: according to Martin (1698:28) and 
Macaulay (1764:38) the barley was much better than any in 
the Hebrides, a condition that might be attributed primarily 
to the availability of soil on St. Kilda. Nevertheless the St. 
Kildans seem to have been disinclined to place any reliance 
upon crop cultivation (and understandably so); they did bake 
and consume barley-cake and oat-bread, but neither featured 
in their diet to the same extent as mutton, eggs and sea-birds, 
and whereas in Macaulay's time (1764:38) they might export 
some 5 tons of barley to Lewis annually, by the mid-nineteenth 
century it appears that the amount of corn being grown was 
quite inadequate for the needs of the community (Seton 
1848:99-1o0). The other crops grown were cabbages and 
potatoes, the former in very small quantity and the latter not 
with success, and these were produced within walled plots 
close to the houses, and in the case of potatoes also farther 
afield in isolated enclosures. The inadequacy of St. Kildan 
agricultural produce made itself evident in several ways; 
unbalanced feeding undoubtedly contributed to the terribly 
high rate of infant mortality (Seton 1878:216), several records 
speak of dire shortage of food in the months of February and 
March, and after 1850 the chief imports of the island were 
oatmeal, salt and potatoes. 

The other forms of food on which the St. Kildans relied 
were of course mainly the flesh and eggs of sea-birds, the 
thorough way in which they exploited this source of provender 
contrasting markedly with their rather ineffective farming. 
The sea-bird of greatest importance was the fulmar, which 
supplied the St. Kildans with meat, feathers and oil, but 
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gannets and puffins were also taken, the former from the 
neighbouring stacks and the latter in huge numbers from the 
cliffs of St. Kilda. In 1697 Martin estimated that IO0,000 
puffins and 25,000 gannets were taken annually (Martin 
1698:106 and 115), and one may deduce from the St. Kildan 
diet that at least go,ooo fulmars were caught each year: puffin 
and gannet eggs too were collected in huge numbers, and the 
fact that the community could so prey on the island's bird 
life year after year is indicative of several important conditions. 
The St. Kildan group of islands houses an enormous bird 
population which the St. Kildans hunted with great skill and 
daring, and although the vast number of birds present rendered 
any system of conservation unnecessary, it is worth remarking 
that the St. Kildans' quiet and deceptive methods of hunting 
in no way frightened the birds from their traditional haunts 
(Kearton 1897:80-120). Puffins, gannets and fulmars were 
hunted as soon as they returned to St. Kilda in the months of 
March, April and May; when these birds began to lay, efforts 
were then directed to the collecting of eggs, and at such time 
(approximately mid-May until the end of June) the gannets 
and fulmars were not molested. Fulmar eggs were not taken on 
account of their undesirable flavour, and this certainly helped 
to maintain the numbers of the St. Kildans' most valued sea- 
bird, especially too, since the fulmar lays only one egg: on the 
other hand, however, large numbers of young gannets and 
fulmars were taken in August before they could leave the nest, 
the young gannets being prized for their flesh and feathers, 
and the fulmars for their flesh and oil. — Tt is interesting to note, 
that by taking eggs systematically from the gannet and puffin, 
the St. Kildans were able to delay the departure of a propor- 
tion of these birds and so prolong the fowling season (Martin 
1698:41-2). The eggs and flesh of the various birds were kept 
in great quantities as provision for. the winter months, both 
being stored in cleits, and a small proportion of the carcasses 
also being salted and kept in casks; the latter method was 
unusual, however, the restricted supply of salt being more 
profitably used for preserving mutton. Feathers and fulmar 
oil ranked as the island's two chief exports, something of the 
order of 400 gallons of oil being sent out annually after about 
1830 (Sands 1878:59). 

The waters around St. Kilda abound with fish which of 
course provide food for the teeming numbers of gannet, puffin 
and guillemot, but the St. Kildans never seem to have 
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exploited this resource as they did the sea-birds. There would 
appear to be a number of reasons for this: boats and fishing 
equipment required to be imported, bait was scarce upon the 
island due to the small intertidal area, and sailing in such 
exposed waters was undoubtedly a hazardous business, and 
was rendered even more so by the difficulty of embarking and 
disembarking in heavy surf. The St. Kildans were not boat- 
builders, and it is significant that no mention occurs anywhere 
of boat maintenance; in fact Macculloch observed in 1819 
that the one boat on the island was being left to rot, and 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, Connell and Heath- 
cote each remarked separately upon the ineptitude of the 
men as boatmen and fishermen. Contrary to this view, how- 
ever, it must be allowed that the St. Kildans handled their 
boats with skill when landing on Soay and the isolated rock 
stacks (Macaulay 1764:188-91), and in 1875 it is recorded that 
fish accounted for 12 per cent of the value of St. Kildan exports 
(Sands 1878:59). There would thus appear to be some truth 
in the assertion by Kearton that the St. Kildans regarded fish 
as being tasteless and therefore in their view valueless: boats 
would be utilised primarily as a means of gaining access to the 
cliffs of neighbouring islands, and fishing seems to have become 
important only in the nineteenth century, when the export of 
dried and salted fish was necessary to help pay for a growing 
volume and variety of imports. 

The business of providing clothing and warmth occupied a 
large part of the islanders' time. Using the coarse wool that 
was plucked crudely from the cross-bred sheep on the main 
island, the women in the community carried out the cleaning, 
combing and spinning, whilst the men did the weaving and 
tailoring; the products of the coarse tweed (blankets and rough 
clothes) were unattractive and inevitably of a grey or black 
hue, since the people lacked any skilled knowledge of dyeing. 
The men spent long hours at this work during the months from 
November to February, and as time advanced even more 
labour was given to it, for during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century blankets and tweed became together a more 
valuable export than either feathers or fulmar oil; in the 
eighteenth century tweed did not figure at all in the trade of 
the island. St. Kildan shoes in the case of the men were crudely 
made from leather, and until the nineteenth century the women 
commonly had to make do with the neck-skins of gannets 
(Martin 1698:110-11), but in the main the islanders went 
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about barefooted, resorting to foot covering only when the 
weather was bad and when snow lay on the ground. For fuel, 
the St. Kildans relied basically upon “turf”, which meant 
sods of grass or heather cut from the hill-sides (Macaulay 
1764:44; Mathieson 1g28:78-9). Peat does exist upon the 
island (Petch 1933:96) and it is difficult to understand why 
the people did not use it, for with the advantage of cleits for 
storage, there would have been no more difficulty about drying 
than on the Hebrides, probably less. Turfs were cut from 
Mullach Mor to Mullach Sgar and on the slopes of Conachair 
and Oiseval, and were stored in cleits in elevated, windswept 
positions where the process of drying was relatively quick; 
this entailed considerable hardship for the women, however, 
whose task it was to carry fuel to the village, and often through 
the mire and snow of winter when the demand was greatest. 
Turf was unsatisfactory as a fuel since it would only smoulder, 
and as a result St. Kildan cooking involved a process of 
perpetual stewing in a single, large pot, and in winter the 
houses could never be kept properly dry, but only (with the 
aid of the cow's presence) warmly damp. Turf cutting was 
unwise too, in that it impoverished the land and reduced the 
value and extent of natural pasture; even to-day the con- 
sequences are evident on the western flank of Oiseval, where 
the rain washes directly downhill across extensive patches of 
gravel and rock, which would never have been exposed but for 
turf-cutting. Admittedly it is questionable whether the island's 
limited peat resources would have sufficed for all generations 
of St. Kildans, but it was in their exclusive dependence upon 
turf that the fault lay. 

In assessing the manner in which the people of St. Kilda 
utilised the resources at their disposal, the verdict must surely 
be of a mixed character. Their agriculture might have been 
more efficient, but the climate was greatly against them, only 
in the lower infield did the soil offer any real promise, and 
being poor and remote they were badly placed to receive 
supplies of seed. They seem to have been efficient in their time 
in the management of cattle, the wonder being that their beasts 
survived the winter at all, but there is little doubt that with 
some care they could have improved the quality of their sheep 
and of the wool that they yielded; shelter in winter, care at 
lambing, and wool shearing instead of primitive plucking and 
cutting, would all seem to have been possible improvements. 
The ring of green turf now surrounding each cleit, a direct 
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result of fertilisation by sheep seeking shelter from the elements, 
bears clear witness to the fertility that sheep-folding could have 
produced in the infield area; St. Kildan records nowhere 
indicate that this was ever done, although the cattle were 
pastured there in spring and autumn. 

If the St. Kildans were only moderate farmers and rather 
poor fishers, they were on the other hand remarkably skilled 
in wild-fowling.* Their dependence upon sea-birds is one of 
the most fascinating aspects of the St. Kildan economy, and 
it is on this very account that the community may be judged 
to have ranked as unique; in addition, the skill and daring with 
which the St. Kildan men-folk scaled the great cliffs of the 
St. Kildan group of islands brought them tributes of respect 
from the time of Martin until that of Cockburn (1697-1927), 
thus conferring a special distinction upon the island and its 
inhabitants. 

It may well be argued that operations on the cliffs were 
time consuming and that it would have paid the people better 
to give more time to farming and fishing, but against this it 
must be recalled that the yields from farming and fishing were 
bound to be uncertain, and that particular psychological 
factors were also influential in moulding the people's way of 
life. On an island such as this time was reckoned in terms of 
seasons, not in days and hours and minutes; when food or fuel 
— was in short supply, then action was urgent and imperative, 
but when supplies were adequate, the community lived at 
whatever pace suited its inclination. Such a tempo was in 
accord with a hunter's life much more than a farmer's, with the 
further condition that the excitement of the hunt urged men 
on to the maximum effort, and brought about achievements 
that were the basis of gossip and tradition. A similar attitude 
made itself evident when the sheep were plucked in June and 
slaughtered selectively in October; great excitement then 
prevailed, and having virtually ignored the animals for several 
months, the whole community then turned out to take part in 
the rush and tumble and fun of herding! To the St. Kildans 
therefore the reasons for concentrating upon the sea-birds were 
probably obvious; the birds were there, the supply was assured, 
they were relatively easily caught with fowling-rods and 
noose snares, and skill as a cragsman and the respect thus 
commanded were the peaks of St. Kildan ambition (Martin 
1698:107). 

The houses of the St. Kildans were at any time probably 
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quite as good as those of the folk in the Hebrides, and after 
1862 certainly better. Lack of timber was the chief handicap, 
but in spite of this the native houses (pre-1834 and 1834 styles) 
were of admirably stout construction, were wisely oriented, 
and were effectively proofed against the weather. On the other 
hand, the refusal to copy the Hebridean use of peat is difficult 
to understand; certainly turf was available close to the village, 
whereas the peat-moss lay three-quarters of a mile away at an 
elevation of 1,ooo feet, but the better fuel would have done 
much to cheer and ease the long, damp winter. Similarly no 
effort seems to have been made to introduce comfort into the 
houses; feathers were scattered everywhere but there is no 
mention anywhere of feather mattresses or quilts, nor were 
sheep-skins or seal-skins ever used as floor coverings. Standards 
of sanitation and personal hygiene were very low indeed— 
Macaulay writes of the offensive smell of the St. Kildans, and 
Neil MacKenzie insisted on measures that would reduce the 
fouling of the village area—and one can only conclude that 
adult St. Kildans developed a natural resistance to cold, damp, 
dirt and bad ventilation. Criticism must be levelled too at the 
St. Kildan diet, which showed a marked and critical lack of 
balance: the emphasis lay upon the consumption of the flesh 
and eggs of sea-birds, other available foods such as barley, 
mutton, milk, cheese and fish, featuring less in the daily diet 
than might have been the case; whether the people would 
have paid more attention to the provision of these items if 
they had been less heavily taxed (Macaulay 1764:40-1; Seton 
1878:139-41) is a debatable point, but at least the dependence 
upon sea-birds constituted an assurance against want and 
starvation, and it is interesting to note that references to 
critical food shortage appear mainly after 1860, when the life 
and economy of the island were clearly failing. The most 
dreadful feature of life on St. Kilda was the “eight-day sick- 
ness” which afflicted babies fatally eight days or so after birth, 
and which produced an appalling rate of infant mortality; 
Seton (1878:216) quotes a figure of 67 per cent taken from a 
count involving 125 children, but in individual families the rate 
might be as high as 80 per cent. The possible causes of this 
infant malady were inquired into by a number of persons 
after 1850 (Seton I1878:219-28), and comparison with other 
islands strongly suggested that the root cause lay in the un- 
balanced diet of the St. Kildan mothers. In all other respects, 
however, the St. Kildans seem to have been perfectly healthy, 
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various writers making note of their good appearance and 
strong physique (e.g. Macaulay 1764:210-12). 

If anything is to be selected as symbolic of the St. Kildan 
community, it must surely be that peculiar structure—the 
cleit (Pl. L, fig. 2). Cleits are narrow, elongated buildings 
composed of stone slabs upon which rests a roof of turf. The 
stones forming the walls overlap each other so that the interior 
narrows gradually toward the roof; the roof may lie 4 to 6 feet 
above the ground, and consists first of massive stone lintels 
on top of which lies a smooth, humped mass of earth and turf; 
stakes up to 18 inches long are driven into the turf to hold it in 
position, but through time these became superfluous since the 
live growth of the turf on the roof binds it into one whole. The 
walls of the cleit are of dry-stone construction with no infilling 
whatever, so that while moisture is excluded by the slanting 
overlap of the stones, air penetrates freely through the gaps 
between them. Cleits vary considerably in size, for some in the 
village enclosure measure up to 24 feet long, whereas others 
on the steep face of Conachair and elsewhere are but a third 
of this size. They are invariably built in line with the direction 
of slope, not across it, the buttressing of a narrow end being 
more easily and securely achieved than that of a whole side. 
For strength as well as dryness the single, low doorway was 
frequently set in the end facing into the hill-side, but cleits 
built on gentle or more moderate slopes often had the doorway 
placed in one side of the structure: of the hundred odd cleits 
within the village enclosure, there are only two whose door- 
ways face downhill toward the sea; one is built within an 
enclosure wall and the other is a modified medieval dwelling. 
Cleits are found not only in the Village Bay area where the 
greatest concentration occurs, but generally speaking all over 
the island; there are many on the slopes of Oiseval and Cona- 
chair and a fairly continuous string lies along the ridge of 
Mullach Geal, while others are distributed less densely along 
the high, indented crest-line from Ruaival to the Cambir. 
The cleit was vital to the St. Kildan as the store-chamber of 
the necessities of life, turf, birds, feathers, eggs and hay all 
being placed in them for the winter (Macculloch 1819:27-8): 
airy, cold and dry, there is no doubt that in the cleit the 
islanders devised a structure that exploited the winds and 
countered the rain of St. Kilda. 

It is possible to gather very different impressions of St. 
Kildan life from various accounts, depending both upon the 
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time at which they were written and the outlook of the indi- 
vidual authors, but it is particularly desirable that the St. 
Kildan community should not be judged by the several reports 
that were made (mostly with missionary zeal) during the 
last twenty years of the nineteenth century. At that time the 
community had reached a low ebb of activity, and reports of 
poverty, laziness and unhappiness were probably well founded. 
A fair opinion of the St. Kildan people requires full considera- 
tion of the geographical setting, and of the documentary 
evidence applicable to the period 1698-1878; the verdict then 
might be, that these people lived with a surprising measure of 
contentment and harmony in face of poverty and restriction, 
that they worked industriously at times but were dependent 
upon outside influence and example, and that they established 
a seasonal rhythm that seemed to accommodate, fairly success- 
fully, both the dictates of the climate and the inclinations of 
their hearts. Opposite, an attempt has been made to sketch the 
outline of the St. Kildan calendar, and from this it is obvious 
that there was indeed a marked seasonal rhythm: the four 
winter months from November until February, inclusive, may 
be balanced against the summer season from May until 
August; and between these major seasons lay a short, chill 
spring in March and April, and an invariably tempestuous 
autumn in September and October. There were no attractions 
about life on St. Kilda in the winter; storms beset the island for 
the greater part of the time and the people lived in a state 
approximating to hibernation; excursions into the open were 
made mainly by the women for the purpose of fetching water, 
fuel, and other supplies from the cleits, but the men seem to 
have kept closely indoors where they engaged in weaving and 
tailoring. The month of March was a landmark in the calendar, 
for the simultaneous arrival of better weather and flights of 
puflins and gannets signalled the start of fowling operations, 
and no time was lost in bringing in fresh supplies of meat: 
April witnessed a further increase in activity as the cattle were 
moved out-of-doors to graze the infield, the houses cleared of 
refuse, and turf-cutting begun on the hill-sides. Through the 
summer the people were variously engaged in farming, fowling, 
fishing, turf-cutting, and the preparation of food (e.g. cheese) 
for the winter: May was a particularly busy month since the 
crops were then sown, the cattle moved to the shieling in Glen 
Mor, and egg-collecting begun; but the peak of activity seems 
to have occurred in the latter half of August and the first half 
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of September: the much prized young fulmars and gannets 
were ready for catching, the harvest of crops and hay had to be 
cut and stored quickly, and to gather the maximum labour 
force into the village, the shieling had to be evacuated. There- 
after and on into October, the final preparations were made for 


St. Kildan Calendar 


Nov. . . Spinning and Turf 
Weaving. carrying. 
Dec. . . Spinning and Turf 
Weaving. carrying. 
ann . Spinning and Turf 
Weaving. carrying. 
Feb. , . Weaving. TLorf Food scarce. 
carrying. 
Mar. . Cattle infield. Turf Razorbills. 
£ scarce. Puffins. 
Apr. . Cattle outfield. Turf Gannets. Prepare boat. 
Prepare land. cutting. —Puffins. 
May . . Prepare land. Turf Fulmars. Strip old thatch 
Sow crops. cutting. — Gannets. for manure. 
Cattle to Shieling. Puffins. Eggs. 
yune! . . Cattle to Shieling. Turf, Puffins. Fishing. 
Ewes at Shieling. cutting. —Eggs. Fish curing. 
Sheep clip and 
killing. 
guiyr. . Cattle at Shieling. Turf Puffins. Fishing. 
Ewes at Shieling. cutting. Fish curing. 
Aug. . . Return from Shieling. Turf Young Fishing. 
Harvesting. cutting. — Fulmars. Fish curing. 
Puffins. 
Sept. . Hay-making. Dry corn. Young Building repairs. 
Feather storing. Fulmars. 
Young 
Gannets. 
Oct . Cattle infield. Grind Young Thatching repairs. 
Wool preparation. corn. Gannets. Lay up boat. 
Sheep 
killing. 


the winter; corn was dried and ground, sheep selected and 
slaughtered, feathers plucked from the young birds caught just 
previously, and buildings proofed against the weather. 

The provision of basic needs, food, clothing and shelter, 
was thus the prime concern of all St. Kildans, year in and year 
out, and they lived in the knowledge that any part of the 
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provisioning process was liable to be disrupted by the advent 
of bad weather. It would be wrong, however, to regard the 
St. Kildans as having been oppressed by a concern for things 
material; the “misery” associated with material shortages 
(Wilson 1842:80) was something that came and went with the 
seasons, but the continuing unhappy state of the people in the 
latter decades of the nineteenth century arose more from the 
bigoted impositions of the Free Church missionary than from 
material want. The writings of Martin (1698:122-3) and 
Macaulay (1764:216-17) indicate that life on St. Kilda in the 
eighteenth century had a greater measure of freedom and 
natural happiness; music and dancing were enjoyed with much 
enthusiasm, singing and rhyming accompanied spinning and 
harvesting, and shinty was played with “great pleasure” upon 
the sand at low tide: the decay of these arts and the disappear- 
ance of this buoyant spirit were two of the several changes 
brought about by closer contacts with the mainland. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, Martin estimated 
the population of St. Kilda at 180 persons: the community 
traded mainly in feathers, but its possessions included 18 horses 
and 90 cows, and although the houses were tiny and the people 
very poor, yet the community struck Martin as being hospit- 
able and vigorous. By 1840 the population had dropped to 
about IIo persons, but as has already been indicated, the 
resources of the island were probably better organised than at 
any other time in its history, and in return for feathers, oil, 
cheese, barley and cloth (Seton 1878:132), the islanders re- 
ceived sugar, tea, tobacco, and wooden and metal goods; as a 
community they were still vigorous and self-reliant. By the 
1880's, however, the position was very much changed, for the 
population had fallen below 70, the area under cultivation 
was rapidly declining, gifted boats were largely unused, and 
the people were fast becoming dependent upon a substantial 
measure of charity: the sequel to this sad decline was the 
evacuation of the population (numbering only 43) in 1930. 
The reasons leading to the decline and extinction of the St. 
Kildan community, were essentially similar to those that have 
operated elsewhere in the world against lonely, primitive 
subsistence groups. The St. Kildans of Neil MacKenzie's time 
had come to terms with their environment, but closer contact 
with the Scottish mainland produced fatal changes in the out- 
look and structure of the community. 

Basically St. Kilda and the adjacent islands were managed 
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as a tiny commonwealth, and although this did not mean that 
there was an equal division of wealth between the people, they 
certainly seem to have been strongly motivated by socialist 
principles: lands and other properties were shared by the 
community, and when the village was replanned in the 1830's, 
care was taken to lay out field-strips of equal size. On the other 
hand, Martin and Macaulay make it quite clear that the people 
ranked differently in regard to the possession of both land and 
goods: possession of land was the key factor, for upon this was 
based a share of the fowling rocks (Macaulay 1764:147), a 
space in the boat (Martin 1698:115), a share of the birds 
killed on the stacks (Martin 1698:41), and even an allocation 
of cleits upon the main island; Macaulay (1764:125) also 
writes of the St. Kildans as being divided into three classes 
according to the number of cattle held, a ranking that would 
again relate directly to the area of land possessed. There can 
be no certainty as to how the lands came to be owned un- 
equally, but there is just a hint from Martin (1698:28) that it 
came about in time through hereditary succession, assisted too 
by fluctuations in population. It would be unwise, however, to 
attach much significance to differences in land-ownership; 
no specific mention is made of acreages, and it is difficult to 
see how marked inequalities could have survived the procedure 
of reallocating lands every three years (Martin 1698:96). There 
is, however, plenty of evidence to support the claim that St. 
Kilda was managed on commonwealth lines; the shieling 
grazings and the sea-stacks were treated as common property, 
as were also the corn-kiln, boats and climbing ropes (Martin 
1698:102-15); except for buildings belonging to the church 
and the factor, all dwellings, cleits and walls were built to 
standard patterns; and activities such as sheep-shearing, 
harvesting and gannet-hunting were treated as group enter- 
prises. Whenever necessary, which might be every day of the 
week except for Sunday, the men-folk met together to discuss 
and decide upon the programme of work (Macaulay 1764:149; 
Mathieson 1928:79), but this provided no assurance whatever 
that work would be carried out expeditiously; Mathieson 
(1928:79) remarks that discussion was liable to continue 
throughout the entire morning, and MacKenzie (I1911:8-10) 
was from time to time discouraged by the “lack of thorough- 
ness” of these “everlasting talkers —the men! From all 
accounts it appears that the St. Kildan women were much 
the more industrious sex, since, in addition to their domestic 
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duties, they tended and milked the cows and the ewes, assisted 
in sheep-driving, engaged in spinning, hay-making and corn- 
grinding, and were the bearers of turf and water; they fre- 
quently engaged in puffin-snaring on St. Kilda in the summer, 
and periodically some of them would accompany the men to 
Soay or Boreray to help gather sea-birds' eggs. Work that 
belonged more exclusively to the men included cultivation, 
sheep-shearing, fulmar and gannet fowling, turf-cutting, 
thatching, building, weaving and tailoring. Environment and 
the economy of the community had much to do with this 
division of work between the sexes: climbing, fowling, sheep- 
shearing and building were operations that required a man's 
physical strength, whereas the bearing of heavy loads of turf 
and water was a task which better suited the female physique; 
it was convenient too, that the women should be primarily 
responsible for the work at the shieling in the summer, since 
the men were thus free to depart on fowling and fishing excur- 
sions whenever season, weather and tide were favourable. 
Inevitably therefore the tendency was for the routine tasks to 
fall to the women, and thus it may have come about that they 
gained a reputation for diligence, which contrasted with that 
of the men for dilatoriness. 

Organised in this fashion and living in the harsh environ- 
ment of St. Kilda, the community could only continue to 
exist as an independent group while certain conditions pre- 
vailed. Numbers and physical vigour were first essentials: as 
long as the population exceeded 1oo it was possible to carry on 
a full round of activities, and various parties could all be 
engaged separately and at once hunting gannets on Borera, 
catching puffins on St. Kilda, cutting turfs on Oiseval, and 
digging ground in the village enclosure. Tt is obvious that these 
activities required fit and able men, and as soon as the popu- 
lation fell in numbers, the availability of teams of able men 
was reduced; inevitably therefore the tempo of life slackened 
and productivity declined. A population of 110, which seems 
to have been the approximate number between 1800 and 1850 
(Seton I1878:143), gave a male working force of about 25 
persons; but a drop to 70 as in 1871 reduced the male working 
strength to only just over a dozen": thus the plague of smallpox 
in 1724 and the emigration of 36 people in 1856 seriously 
depleted the little island force, and although immigration from 
the Hebrides brought recovery from the smallpox losses, the 
1856 emigration was a fatal blow. Another condition attached 
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to life on St. Kilda was that the community should work 
steadily as well as vigorously, and in a fashion suited to the 
environmental conditions, and it is evident that a lead in such 
matters could be of great assistance. Neil MacKenzie obviously 
gave the St. Kildans a superb lead and was able not only to 
direct their efforts, but was probably the means of stimulating 
them to make such efforts: left to themselves they evidently 
tended to procrastinate and dally (MacKenzie 1911:8 and 22), 
taking advantage of fine weather to enjoy the pleasure and 
interest of a social gathering. There were occasions, however, 
when the St. Kildans were saddled with ministers of the Church 
who failed to understand either the nature of the island or the 
problems of the people, and thus in 1887 a point was reached 
when holy worship during the week interfered seriously with 
daily work. It was about this time in the late nineteenth century 
that the folk of St. Kilda greatly needed wise counsel and 
experienced encouragement, since they were then being 
subjected to various pressures applied in different ways from 
the outside world. Through trade they had begun to taste of 
the luxuries outside St. Kilda, and some through travel and all 
by report had learned of the comforts and opportunities offered 
by life on the mainland: at the same time visitors to the island 
adopted the habit of making gifts to the islanders, and invari- 
ably took back to Scotland dreadful reports of St. Kildan 
poverty. Accordingly from about 1860 onwards, relief 
measures were taken quite frequently either by the Govern- 
ment, the Church, or by individuals, which were at first con- 
fusing to the St. Kildans, and which latterly quite undermined 
their moral and economic viability. In the giving of gifts and in 
the application of relief measures, it does not seem to have been 
realised that the recipients had in fact little sense of property 
and small knowledge of economic workings outside their little 
island. Thus it was on a number of counts that the community 
of St. Kilda lost its self-reliance, and in due course thereafter 
its identity. 

The question that finally springs to mind, is whether the 
St. Kildan community could have survived into this present 
age? As a community the answer must surely be “No”, unless 
the community was prepared to accept a very low standard of 
living indeed. It is doubtful whether even a small group of 
healthy persons could to-day live independently on St. Kilda, 
always supposing too, that they were prepared to live a simple, 
hard and isolated life, foregoing the social advantages and 
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material comforts of modern civilisation. The availability of 
perhaps 25 acres of arable land, and about 1,000 acres of rough 
grazing, provides the basis for a mixed stock farm, in which 
case an income could be expected from the sale of cattle, sheep 
and wool; but considering the poor prices currently payable to 
mainland crofters, and remembering the difficulty of wintering 
stock and the different aspects of the transport problem, it is 
certain that the income obtained would be wholly inadequate 
to meet the costs of maintenance and equipment. Life could 
only be rated as existence—and a very lonely existence at that. 
St. Kilda, which required that man should develop a unique 
economy for his survival, more than ever asserts its lonely 
independence, and will accept modern man only so long as he 
can maintain himself by contact with foreign sources of supply. 
Realising this to be the case, and viewing the appalling cliffs 
upon which the St. Kildans were so dependent, one cannot 
but be struck with admiration for the generations of men and 
women who, defying the elements, lived and worked on this 
isolated, rocky outpost in the deeps of the Atlantic. 

The grip of St. Kilda on human emotions might not be so 
great, but for the traces of human occupance that meet the 
eye upon the island. The neat little crescent of houses, the 
homely cluster of church buildings, and the scatter of cleits 
through the infield and away up on to the sweeping hill slopes— 
all these fire one with a longing to see the St. Kildans back home 
again upon their island. Such a wish has a happy quality about 
it, perhaps simply because it is essentially of a romantic nature, 
but it is important that one should try to see things in the true 
light of reality; the poverty of the people, their primitive 
ignorance, and their helplessness in the face of illness and death 
—all these were St. Kilda too! 

Surely then it is better to accept the march of events. 
When we remember these hardy, simple, island folk, let us 
remember them at their best, picturing them upon the cliffs, 
at work upon the cleits which stand in memory of them, and 
wending their way along the village street to the tiny church 
where they gathered as a community in simple faith and 
fellowship. 
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NOTES 


1 The references given at the end of this article are selective and in no wise 
form a complete bibliography of St. Kilda. 

* After c. 1900 trawlers called periodically to shelter in Village Bay, some- 
times bringing mail and often leaving small loads of coal. 

3? It is notable that it was unnecessary to exaggerate the vertical scale when 
constructing Fig. 3. This is unusual and is directly attributable to the 
height and steepness of the hills of St. Kilda. 

4 The term “Village Bay” is commonly used in two different senses: it 
applies strictly to the actual bay itself, but it has also come to be used 
to describe the shelf of land which stretches up from the shore, and upon 
which was sited the village of St. Kilda. 

5 References relating to St. Kildan work and equipment are too numerous 
to give in full, without ruining the continuity of the text. 'The majority 
of the evidence has been gathered from the accounts of Macaulay, 
MacKenzie, Martin and Seton. 

6 Many people have doubted whether the St. Kildans succeeded in killing 
tens of thousands of sea-birds annually: MacKenzie (1911:48) queried 
Martin's figures (1698:106 and 115). Thus it is worth noting that in 
Kearton's time (1897:81), Angus Gillies took 620 puffins in the course 
of one day with only a fowling-rod! 

? The number of males on St. Kilda was consistently less than the number 
of females; the reasons for this were a higher accident rate and a lesser 
measure of longevity. Thus the male working strength was always less 
than the total population figure would suggest. 
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EDITOR S NOTE 


This is the first of two articles arising from the School of Scottish 
Studies expedition to St. Kilda in 1957, financed by the Russell Trust 
on behalf of the National Trust for Scotland. In Part 2 (October 1960) 
of this volume Professor Ian Whitaker will deal with ethnographical 
aspects of St. Kildan life. 
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NORSE PLACE-NAMES IN 
SOUTH-WEST SCOTLAND 


W. F. H. Nicolaisen * 


INTRODUCTION 


In the Scandinavian contribution to Scottish river-nomen- 
clature, we can distinguish at least three different subdivisions. 
The first two become apparent when the geographical distri- 
bution of various elements of Norse origin is examined; one 
contains elements to be found in all areas where Norsemen 
settled, like ON. a “a river”, the other comprises those that 
show a more limited geographical scatter, like gro<ON. 
gròf “brook, pit, cave” in the island of Lewis, and beck <ON. 
bekkr “burn” in SW. Scotland. The third group consists of 
Scandinavian generic terms which did not directly enter into 
Scottish hydronymy but probably found their way into the 
names of Scottish water-courses as Scots or Gaelic loan-words 
from Norse; examples of this last category would be Scots 
grain<ON. grein “a branch” which occurs only in southern 
and eastern Scotland (thus partly qualifying for group two), 
and Gaelic l6n<ON. lon “quiet water” (for a more detailed 
study of the latter see Nicolaisen 1958:196-8). 

Only the second of these groups which are ultimately of 
Scandinavian origin, is to concern us here, i.e. the category 
comprising certain name-clusters with a very limited geo- 
graphical scatter; of these the relevant examples from the 
Western and Northern Isles are to be left aside so that we can 
devote the space at our disposal to the group of names of which 
the above ON. bekkr is representative, but certain names of 
the grain-variety will also have to be examined. Beck-names 
occur in the very south of Scotland, seemingly exclusively in 
LAN, ROX, KCB, and particularly in DMF; they appear to 
form a unit with others in beck, as they are found in the adjacent 
north-western counties of England as well as in other parts of 
England where Scandinavians settled (Yorkshire, Northamp- 
tonshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk), and this seems to indicate 
* Research Fellow, School of Scottish Studies. This article is based on a paper 

read to the First International Congress of Celtic Studies in Dublin, on July 
8th, 1959. 
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either that Norsemen belonging to the same group of settlers 
also came to those parts of Scotland in which beck-names 
occur or that the hydronymic usage of that term spread to these 
parts in post-Scandinavian times. 

It is the object of this article to undertake further examina- 
tion and clarification of this provisional statement about our 
Scottish beck-names and to find out how much research into 
place-names can contribute to the study of Norse settlement in 
SW. Scotland and its linguistic impact on that part of the 
British Isles. In this respect, it is advisable not to attempt too 
much and to restrict this inquiry to one aspect of the subject. 
For this reason, detailed analyses of individual place-names will 
be kept to a minimum and special emphasis will be placed on 
the geographical distribution of certain toponymical elements 
which seem to be ultimately of Scandinavian origin, in our area. 

It is obvious that the evidence of our Scottish beck-names 
alone cannot carry sufficient weight to support or refute either 
of the two alternatives briefly outlined above. Their distri- 
bution may be striking enough from the point of view of 
hydronymic research in Scotland and may to a certain extent 
indicate the kind of result to be expected from an investigation 
of the wider field, but in order to be able to state these results 
with anything approaching definitive certainty, other elements 
depicting geographical features other than water-courses 
will have to be searched for in and near the area covered by 
our group of stream-names. 

Quite a number of categories—apart from individual 
names of Scandinavian origin—offer themselves for investi- 
gation. It remains to select the most suitable and numerically 
most prolific in order to have a fairly dense network of names 
and to avoid drawing conclusions from insufficient evidence. 
Guided by this principle of selection this study will include 
names in -by, representing names of human settlements, names 
in -fell, as examples of mountain-names, names in -thwaite, 
showing the impact of human activities on the region and at 
the same time supplying another of the so-called West Scandi- 
navian “test-words”, the other being bekkr itself. Finally, one 
group of what has come to be known as “inversion com- 
pounds”, i.e. Germanic compound names showing Celtic 
word-order with the defining element coming last, will be 
discussed; this group of names will be represented by names 
beginning with Airk-. 

This means that names containing elements like -holm 
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(<ON. holmr), -garth (ON. garòr), -gill (< ON. gil), -grain 
(< ON. grein) or -dale (ZON. dair) will have to be excluded 
although there are many examples of them, especially of the 
holm- and gill-names, in our region. 

Printed sources for this kind of investigation are not 
numerous; they include Sir Herbert Maxwell's Place-Names of 
Galloway (Glasgow 1930), Colonel Sir Edward Johnson- 
Ferguson's Place-Names of Dumfriesshire (Dumfries 1935), David 
Christison's article “On the Geographical Distribution of 
certain Place-Names in Scotland” (Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland 1892-3); in addition, there is an excellent 
thesis by Miss May Williamson on The Non-Celtic Place-Names 
of the Scottish Border Counties which, although successfully sub- 
mitted for the degree of Ph.D. in 1943, has unfortunately never 
found its way into print and lies in typescript form in Edinburgh 
University Library. For the English side of our problem the 
appropriate volumes of the English Place-Names Society are 
referred to, as well as Sedgefield's Place-Names of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland (Manchester 1915), Ekwall's Place-Names 
of Lancashire (Manchester 1922), Mawer's The Place-Names of 
Northumberland and Durham (Cambridge 1920), and Moorman's 
Place-Names of the West Riding of Yorkshire (Leeds 1910), which 
cover counties not so far included in the series of the EPNS. 
Above all, however, this study is greatly profiting from con- 
sultation of the alphabetical index to the archives of our own 
Scottish Place-Name Survey which, as it is geared to the 
National Grid as used by the more recent editions of the 
Ordnance Survey, provides the necessary references to the 
co-ordinates of that network and thus makes the drawing of 
fairly accurate distribution maps of Scottish place-names 
possible, practically for the first time. At present, however, 
it is limited in so far as it only contains all the names mentioned 
on the one-inch Ordnance Survey maps and excludes all 
additional ones that might be found on the more detailed 
six-inch sheets or in oral tradition. Although incomplete, the 
collection used here is sufficiently comprehensive to show the 
overall pattern, and only minor adjustments should be necessary 
after a thorough scrutiny of the six-inch maps. 

As geographical distribution and its implications become 
much more real and are much more easily understood when 
seen by the eye rather than when only explained in numerical 
proportions and percentages, the selected names have been 
plotted on maps which form the basis of the discussion below. 
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Unfortunately, the picture is incorrect and perhaps even 
slightly misleading is so far as—with the exception of the Airk- 
names—these maps only show the geographical scatter of our 
names inside Scotland because the English material is not yet 
available in the same way, i.e. in the form of alphabetical 
indexes containing all names mentioned on the English one- 
inch maps, complete with grid-reference. The cut at the 
Scottish border is, of course, unnatural and it is hoped to 
discuss the combined English and Scottish evidence in a later 
and more comprehensive paper, based on fuller distribution 
maps. At present, the scatter of these place-name elements in 
England can only be hinted at and the figures given on the 
maps for the various counties will have to serve as a temporary 
substitute. 

We will now examine the geographical distribution of the 
five selected elements in more detail. 


(a) ON. bekkr “a stream” 

The first map (Fig. 1) indicates the distribution of the 
Scottish beck-names, point of departure of this little study. 
Although they are found in four counties—DMF, ROX, 
LAN, and KCB—they form geographically a much closer 
cluster than such an enumeration indicates, with DMF form- 
ing the centre and the examples from the other counties 
situated just across the DMF-border. In most cases, the names 
still apply to water-courses, in others they now serve as names of 
human settlements on the banks of these streams as well, or as 
those alone. In others again they have become part of the 
name of another geographical feature, like Elbeckhill in the 
parish of Wamphray DMF. The defining elements in these 
names are usually of non-Scandinavian origin, mostly Anglo- 
Saxon but also Norman, as in Buitcherbeck Burn (Bochardbech 
ante 1329 Duke of Buccleuch MSS.), and Gaelic, as in Gille- 
martinebech of 1194-1214. ibid., now “lost”, or Craigbeck. Some 
Scandinavian elements occur, as for instance in Allerbeck whose 
earlier form £Elrebec (c. 1218 ibid.) points to an original ON. 
elri bekkr, or possibly in Fishbeck and Greenbeck where Fish- and 
Green- might represent the Scandinavian cognate rather than 
the Anglo-Saxon word. For our own investigation it suffices 
to say that genuinely Scandinavian compound names in -beck, 
i.e. compounds in which the preceding element is also Norse, 
do occur in our region which means that speakers of a Scandi- 
navian language or languages must have settled here. 
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The majority of names, i.e. those with defining elements 
other than Norse, is more difficult to assess. The question is 
whether they indicate that a Norse language was still spoken 
up to and after the Norman invasion or whether the word beck 
passed into the local Lowland Scots dialect and remained 
productive in this way. I think that there are probably examples 


Du 


tL. (3 lare) 
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PLACE-NAMES in -beck 


illustrative of both sides of this question: Beck-names con- 
taining Anglo-Saxon or Gaelic personal names, like Archerbeck 
and the “lost” Gillemartinebech, may have been coined by 
Norsemen living in the neighbourhood of these streams, and 
even Bochardbech may belong here. On the other hand, names 
like Mere Beck, Kings Beck, Muckle Hind Becks, Muirbeck, and 
such as Beckfoot, Beckhall, Beckton, and Beck Burn, with tauto- 
logical addition of Scots burn, are indicative of the second 
alternative and must have been created by English rather than 
Scandinavian speakers. Even Craigbeck may contain the Scots 
loan-word craig rather than its Gaelic original, and in Allerbeck 
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the Anglo-Saxon term replaced the Norse one as we have seen 
above. We do well, however, to bear in mind that neither the 
Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue nor the Scottish National 
Dictionary mentions a word beck in the meaning of “stream, 
water-course”, and it may well be that this word was never 
really established in local dialect usage, something which 
cannot be said of the North of England where, in some districts, 
beck has replaced earlier burn in toponymical and appellative 
usage. Alternatively, beck may have been obsolete in the local 
Dumfriesshire dialect by the time our, rather scanty, early 
literary sources begin. 

On the English side, according to A. H. Smith (1956:1,26), 
bekkr “is extensively used throughout the Danelaw and the 
North Country (except for Nb), taking the place of broc and 
burna”. In this respect, compare for instance the name Linburn 
Beck Du, with pleonastic usage of beck (Mawer 1920:XIX), 
with the above Beck Burn KCB. There are at least 67 instances 
of beck-names in the neighbouring Cumberland where it is 
said to be “the most common stream-name element among 
names which have survived” (Armstrong ef al. 1952:498), and 
4 in Westmorland. The North Riding of Yorkshire shows 39, 
and Lancashire has at least 7. There is also one in Derbyshire, 
just across the Yorkshire border. It has, on the other hand, 
“not been noted in early names in Nb and Du” (Armstrong 
et al. 1952:498; see also Mawer 1924:4). Marstrander (1932: 
269) mentions Claveg and Strenebeck for the Isle of Man. 

It is obvious that our Scottish beck-names in and near 
Dumfriesshire are part and parcel of this Northern English 
group of names containing the same element, and form the 
most northerly section of the more general beck-area. Further 
proof of this is to be found in the fact that there are identical 
equivalents on both sides of the border: The Scottish Merebeck 
has at least 3 equivalents in Cu and one in YN; apart from the 
Troutbeck in DMF there are 4 in Cu and one in We; Ellerbecks 
occur in Cu (4), La and YN, as well as in DMF, represented 
by the Allerbeck mentioned above, and by Elbeckhill whose 
first part is Elrebec in 1194 (Duke of Buccleuch MSS.); and 
Buicherbeck (Bochardbech ante 1329) links up with Butcherby in Cu. 

In addition, the English examples show exactly the same 
kinds of compound as our Scottish instances: (1) Genuine 
Scandinavian names, (2) Names in which the first part of the 
compound is of Germanic but not of Norse origin, and (3) 
Names compounded with Norman-English elements. There 
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seems, however, to be a much higher percentage of names 
belonging to the first category, i.e. genuine Scandinavian names 
on the English side of the border, and our own Scottish names 
look as if they are, on the whole, a little later than their English 
counterparts. Only names in which the defining element is 
without doubt of Norse origin as well, can, of course, be taken 
as proof of Scandinavian settlement. 


Fig. 2: 


PLACE-NAMES in -bie ,~by 


(b) ON. bjr, ber “a farm-stead, a village” 

We now proceed to examine names which denote primarily 
human settlements, and not water-courses. Of all the Scandi- 
navian generic terms used in this connection, the element 
bjr, ber is to be representative (Fig. 2), an element whose 
etymology and original meaning has been widely discussed 
(see, for instance, Smith 1956:1,66-72, for a summary and 
literature) but does not concern us here; it is sufficient to say 
that it is always connected with permanent buildings in our 
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area and could either be translated as “farm” or “hamlet” 
or “village”, according to the size of the settlement. 

As was the case with our beck-names, the Scottish stronghold 
of names in -bie, -by is DMF. We do, however, get a few 
scattered outliers in other parts, as the distribution map indi- 
cates, and there is a pronounced little cluster in Ayrshire, in 
the Ardrossan area. Bjr also occurs in a few individual and 
apparently unconnected examples from Argyllshire and the 
Hebrides, as well as in Caithness, but as it has never been an 
important ingredient of the Norse contribution to the place- 
names of the Western Isles and the adjoining mainland, these 
have no direct bearing on our problem. MacBain lists most of 
them in his paper on “The Norse Element in the Topography 
of the Highlands and Islands” (MacBain 1895:224). 

Apart from an almost identical geographical distribution 
of their main group, our Scottish by-names resemble beck- 
names in other respects. Their linguistic and lexical make-up 
shows very similar features, and again fully Scandinavian 
names stand side by side with names containing Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman and Gaelic elements, in particular personal names. 
Their English counterparts are numerous, and although more 
widespread than names containing beck, conform on the whole 
to the pattern outlined for them. The English counties of 
particular interest to us as centres of beck-names, are full of 
names containing by. YN has 150 of them, Cu has over 70; 
there are at least 15 in We, and La produces three more than 
this number; Db has a minimum of 1o by-names. Scottish- 
English identical equivalents are numerous, the most remark- 
able example being Sowerby which is on record in all the 
English counties mentioned, except We and Db, and appears 
twice in our area as Sorbie—one in DMF and one in WIG— 
and, in addition to two further instances from AYR and FIF (!), 
also occurs four times in ARG, including one example each 
from the islands of Mull and Tiree; Surby I.o.M. also belongs 
here (Marstrander I1932:111-12, 290). Perhaps the frequency 
of this particular name whose original form must have been an 
ON. saur-bjr “mud village” or “swamp village”, gives us an 
insight into the type of colonisation undertaken by the Scandi- 
navian settlers responsible for all these names. If our inter- 
pretation is correct (see also Smith 1956:IL,97), they speak of 
hard-working newcomers trying to make a living out of poor 
soil, under adverse conditions. (Or could saurr sometimes refer 
to the mud flats covered by water at high tide and dry at low 
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tide?) One other explanation must, however, be borne in mind, 
i.e. the one put forward by Guò$mundsson for the Icelandic 
counterparts of our Sowerbys. Basing his argument on the 
opposition saurr-sjr, on the particular meaning “manure” 
which the word can have, on the significant distribution of the 
Icelandic examples, and on their association with the goddess 
Freyja, he thinks of them as centres of a fertility cult (Gu 5- 
mundsson I1942:58-69). If this interpretation can be confirmed, 
the importance of this group of names in the study of pagan 
religious practices amongst the Scandinavian settlers in this 
country would be extremely great. 

Another common name is Crosby “cross-farm”, attested 
for all the four English counties under consideration, and for 
the Isle of Man (Marstrander 1932:158, 270), and appearing 
on the Scottish map as Corsby—with metathesis—in WIG, 
AYR and BWK. The Newbys and Al(d)bys are common to 
both the Scottish south and the English north, and the DMF 
Mumbie< Monkeby 1552 (Bullock's Map of the Debateable 
Land on the West Borders), has its English counterpart in 
the Yorkshire Monkby, whereas WIG Applebie is paralleled by 
places of the same name in We and Db. There is quite a 
number of identical parallels of this kind (c.f. Bombie, Canonbie, 
Denbie, Esbie, etc.) which do not require discussion in this 
context. A notable absentee from the Scottish contingent is 
Kirkby. 

The overall picture, however, is the same as that estab- 
lished above for names in beck. Again our Scottish group of 
names forms the northernmost part of a much wider scatter 
south of the border. They are by no means to be ascribed to 
the same stratum of settlers that created the few by-names in 
the Inner Hebrides and in ARG where this element is of no 
great significance whatever, unless it demonstrates the almost 
total absence of permanent buildings at that time, which is 
unlikely; for beck-names share the same fate in this region and 
this can hardly be due to the lack of water-courses of a suitable 
size. For our area in the very south of Scotland one could say, 
and particularly for DMF, that it is more than likely that the 
burn flowing past a by-place will be a beck. 


(c) ON. bueit “a clearing, a meadow, a paddock” 

It has proved to be unnecessary to plot the distribution of 
the third category of names under review, i.e. those containing 
the element ON. Jueit “a clearing, a meadow, a paddock”, 
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for apparently all the Scottish examples—and there are more 
than 3o of them—are to be found in DMF, and I do not know 
of a single instance outside that county, either amongst the 
still extant or the recorded but seemingly “lost” names. It 
must suffice to say that in our Scottish names this element 
usually occurs now as -that or -what, as in Howthat, Murthat and 
Slethat on the one hand, and Robiewhat and Thorniewhats on the 
other. Murraythwaite and Thorniethwaite, however, conform to 
the normal modern English end-product of names in Jueit. 

In England it occurs most frequently in our usual four 
counties, the figures being Cu about 80, We 30, La 40, YN 30; 
it is also common in the western parts of YW, but is rare in the 
remaining Danelaw counties for which Smith (1956:I1,19) 
mentions 4 in YE and 7 in Nt; Db has another 7, three of them 
in field-names (Cameron ig959:I1I1I1,709 and 752). The usual 
identical parallels are not infrequent, and on the whole Jueit- 
names—there is apparently no example in the Isle of Man— 
neatly fit into the pattern drawn above. It is doubtful whether 
their particular geographical distribution is only due to the 
abundance of forest and waste-land in the north-west of 
England, as Smith maintains (1956:I11,219). Undoubtedly it is 
connected with this geographical condition but, in addition, 
the particular type of settler, i.e. his way of conquering un- 
profitable land and of increasing his area of land under culti- 
vation, must be taken into account too, a settler who, as far 
as can be established, seems to have been the same who built 
the bys and called the streams near them becks. As is the case 
with by and beck, thwaite must have been productive as a place- 
name element for many a century and can probably tell us 
very little about the immediate and direct linguistic impact of 
the first Scandinavian settlers on the regions in which it occurs. 
This is particularly true of the English north where it is still 
alive in the regional dialects in the meaning of “*a forest 
clearing”, although the south of Scotland does not seem to 
share this dialect usage. Like beck and by, thwaite enters into 
many a hybrid compound which might have been formed at 
any time after the Anglicisation of the Scandinavian settle- 
ment area. Its very limited geographical distribution is, how- 
ever, of considerable significance, even if it only indicates the 
borders of the area where, for a time, it penetrated into the 
active local dialect vocabulary; unless, of course, its usage was 
restricted to place-names in this part without any reflection in 
local living speech at any time. 
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(d) ON. fjall, fell “a hill, a mountain” 

From the water-courses, the human habitations and the 
results of human colonisation and cultivation, we now proceed 
to the mountainous regions of our area and consider a term 
particularly applied to hills, ON. fell or fjall. This appears in 
South and South-West Scotland as fell, and there are 
numerous instances of it, as can be seen from Fig. 3. One look 


Fig-3. 


PLACE-NAMES in-fell 


at the map shows that fells are much more widely distributed 
over our part of Scotland than the three categories which we 
have discussed so far. The different emphasis, however, is 
worth noting. Particularly striking is the large number of 
instances in WIG, as well as the frequent occurrence of this 
element in KCB. There are no becks and no DJveits in these two 
counties, and only 3 bys is coastal districts meagrely represent 
an element so common in other areas once occupied by Scandi- 


navians. f 
Not unexpectedly, Cu furnishes the highest number of fell- 
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names in England; the EPNS volume lists 21 of them (Arm- 
strong et al. 1952:472), whereas La has 7, YN 2, and We 
shares one with Cu; there are none in Nb and Du. In the Isle 
of Man we have Snaefell, Stockfield and Masool (Marstrander 
1932:270-1). 

It looks as if only very few of the names containing this 
element can be said to go back to Scandinavian settlers them- 
selves. Very often the first element is the name of another 
geographical feature in the vicinity, in many cases of English 
or Gaelic origin, which gave its name to the fell, amongst them 
Balmurrie Fell and Glenkitten Fell in WIG and Ewenshope Fell 
in DMF. Even Borgue Fell WIG probably belongs to these later 
names although Borgue is, of course, purely Scandinavian 
itself, going back to an original ON. borg “a fort, a stronghold, 
a fortified hill, a fort-shaped hill”. However, Borgue Fell is not 
an original compound dating from the time of early Scandi- 
navian settlers but Borgue had already been in use as a well- 
established place-name before the hill was called after it. Tt is 
quite possible that this fell was the original borg, the “fortified 
or fort-shaped hill”, that gave its name to the human settle- 
ment nearby. An exact parallel is the place-name Burrow< 
Borg (Marstrander 1932:266) in the Isle of Man. 

The English examples show similar signs of lateness, 
although Gaelic elements are completely lacking, of course, 
and it seems that—as was to a lesser extent the case with beck— 
here we have to deal with a toponymical element whose 
ultimate Scandinavian origin cannot be doubted but which 
passed into the local dialect as a loan-word before becoming 
one of the distinctive features of the place-nomenclature of 
South and South-West Scotland, as well as of North-West 
England. Only when Lowland Scots began to supersede 
Gaelic in the south-west, did this element enter Wigtown- 
shire toponymy and did it reach the North Channel in a 
westward movement. Nevertheless, its seedbed must again 
have been the area straddling the Solway Firth, i.e. the 
Scottish county of Dumfries and the English county of Cumber- 
land. The earliest example on record mentioned by the 
Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, stems from 1448, and the 
Scottish National Dictionary quotes literary examples from the 
beginning of this century. 

ON. fell, fjall is, of course, a well-known feature of the hill 
nomenclature of the Hebrides where it normally appears as 
-val, but also as -al usually after s(h). Examples would be 
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ZIiaval (Lewis), Bleaval (Harris), Eaval (North Uist), Stulaval 
(South Uist), Hartaval (Barra), Heishival (Vatersay), Roineval 
(Skye), Orval (Rum), Oiseval (St. Kilda), and on the other 
hand Roishal, Uishal (Lewis), Haarsal (South Uist), Preshal 
(Skye), and Minishal (Rum). It also occurs in the Northern 
Isles where its reflexes are often Field in Shetland (cf. Fugla 
Field, Hamara Field, Mid Field, Tonga Field, Valla Field) and 
Fiold in Orkney (cf. Fibla Fiold, Low Fiold, Sand Fiold, Vestra 
Fiold), but these instances are unconnected with fell as we find 
it in South and South-West Scotland (apart from their 
ultimate etymological identity, of course). 


(e) “Inversion Compounds” in Kirk- 

The last group of names to be examined in connection with 
the subject of this paper not only contains a certain Norse 
place-name element, namely kirkjia “a church”, but also 
illustrates a phenomenon which in linguistic circles has come 
to be known as “inversion compound”, i.c. a Germanic com- 
pound name showing Celtic word-order. This is a phenomenon 
to which Professor Ekwall practically devoted the whole of his 
monograph on “Scandinavians and Celts in North-West 
England” (Ekwall 1918). 

Apart from having produced the current Scots equivalent 
of English church, kirkja does, of course, feature in Scottish place- 
names in the normal way in cases like Whitekirk ELO, Muir- 
kirk, AYR, Mearnskirk RNF, Falkirk STL, Brydekirk DMF, 
Ashkirk SLK, and Selkirk itself, where it is preceded by the 
defining element. It is also extremely common as a defining 
element and is then followed by the generic term, as in Kirk 
Burn LAN, Kirkcleuh DMF, Kirkhill ABD, and many others, 
but these are genuine Germanic compounds which do not fall 
into the category under discussion. We are also not concerned 
with the type Kirkliston WLO, Kirknewton MLO, Kirk Yetholm 
ROX, etc., which is paralleled by names like Atrk Deighton, 
Kirk Hammerton and Kirk Leavington in Yorkshire; these are, in a 
way, shortened versions of the more elaborate *Kirktown of 
Liston, *Kirktown of Newton, etc., or of some such fuller name, 
although they may be structurally allied to our group of 
names. 

What does interest us here is the type Kirkbryde WIG and 
KCB, when there is Brydekirk in DMF, or Kirkoswald in AYR, 
when there is Oswaldkirk in YN. Both these names actually 
have exact parallels in Cumberland. But even if they cannot 
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be compared with examples of “normal” Germanic word- 
order, names compounded of other saints' names and kirk 
nevertheless qualify for our category, and instances like Kirk- 
christ, Kirkcolm, Kirkcowan in WIG, and Kirkanders, Kirk- 
cormack and Kirkcudbright in KCB belong here. With regard to 
them, it has been possible to plot all the Scottish and English 
examples on the map (Fig. 4). It is absolutely clear from this 


“INVERSION COMPOUNDS” 
in Kirk- 


distribution that these names are limited to the south-west of 
Scotland and to the very north-west of England, but their 
scatter significantly differs from that of names in beck, by, 
Bueit, and fell. Whereas these latter name-groups form rather 
extreme and small appendices to the large bulk of English 
names containing the same elements, “inversion compounds” 
with Airk- show exactly the opposite distribution of weight. 
They are essentially a south-west Scottish feature, with a few 
scattered additional instances from the English county immedi- 
ately adjacent to that part of Scotland. The emphasis lies no 
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“longer on DMF but on WIG and KCB, and practically all the 
names are to be found in coastal districts or in easily accessible 
river-valleys. As Macqueen pointed out in his admirable 
paper on “Kirk- and Kil- in Galloway Place-Names” (Mac- 
queen I956), the linguistic background of the Galloway names 
in Ktrk- is predominantly Gaelic. He comes to the conclusion 
that Gaelic must have been established in Galloway before the 
Norse settlement began. He does, however, reckon with the 
simultaneous arrival of Norse and Gaelic speakers in Gallo- 
way, and it looks as if, to a certain extent, these may have 
been responsible for the creation of the first of these “inver- 
sion compounds” in Kirk-. It seems to be equally clear, on the 
other hand, that not every Kirk-name of this type goes back to 
these early times, say the early tenth century. Macqueen him- 
self considers the possibility of Kirkmaiden, Kirkmadrine and 
Kirkmabreck, which contain mo “my”, being part translations 
of an earlier *Kzilmaiden, *Kilmadrine, *Kilmabreck and assumes 
(1956:142) these translations to have been made “by Scandi- 
navians acquainted with Irish and the function of mo”, at an 
early date. This may be so, but when one of the Kirkbrides 
in the Rhinns of Galloway is still locally known as Kilbride, 
and when Kirkcormack KCB is sometimes Kilcormack in records 
(Macqueen 1956:141) and Airkpatrick (-Fleming) appears as 
both Airkepatric in 1189 (Bain's Calendar I,197) and Kilpatrick 
in 1296 (zbid. IL,198), it is difficult to imagine that our Kirk- 
names always go back to the earliest period of Scandinavian, 
or rather Norse-Irish settlement from Ireland. A similar case is 
Kirkdominie in AYR, which is on record as Kildomine in 1404 in a 
MS. charter in the possession of the Earl of Cassillis, according 
to Chalmers who had no doubt (1824:539) that Kil-domine 
was afterwards changed to Kirk-domine. In 1541 the Register 
of the Great Seal refers to a Kilquhonell in Garrick, which takes 
its place beside the Kirkconnels of DMF and KCB. 

Examples from other parts of Scotland support this con- 
sideration, although purely documentary evidence is not 
always conclusive; according to Watson (1904:121), Kirkmichael, 
in ROS was known in Gaelic as Cill Mhìcheil, and Ekwall 
states (I918:57) that the old name of the parish of Strath in 
Skye used to be Kilchrist or Christiskirk in 1505 (see also Mac- 
kinlay 1904:84, and Forbes 1923:223), but was Kirkchrist in 
1574. Kilmorie in the island of Arran, is, again according to 
Ekwall (1918:57), Kilmory in 1483 but Kyrkmorich in 1595, 
and from Jackson's book on Manx phonology (Jackson 1955: 
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84) we learn that one of his informants calls Kirk Bride in the 
Isle of Man, Killey Bridey; similar Manx versions seem to have 
prevailed for all the kirk£-names in the Isle of Man as long as 
Manx was extensively spoken in the island (Moore 1890: 
204-13; Kneen"ig25:7, Gioletce): 

It appears to be self-evident from all this that we must 
expect to find a number of late part-translations amongst our 
Kirk-names in which Kirk- transplanted Ail-. Other Kirk-names 
may have been formed at a later date following an established 
pattern. Some may be much later than the time during which a 
Scandinavian language was still current in our area. Sometimes 
the second element may provide some clue as to the originators 
of a certain Kirk-name. The information it supplies may not 
always be of a linguistic nature, and that seems to be why 
linguists have paid so little attention to the hagiological impli- 
cations of the saints' names that form the second parts of these 
compounds, apart from their linguistic analysis. Certainly, 
scholars like Watson, Mackinlay, and others, have identified 
most of the saints to whom the dedications expressed in our 
names were made, but as far as I am aware, these names have 
never been utilised in the identification of the linguistic people 
who created our “inversion compounds” in general, and those 
in Kirk- in particular. Names like Kirkbride, Kirkcolm, Kirk- 
connel, Kirkcormack, Kirkmirran, Kirkpatrick, etc. obviously point 
towards the Irish church, and Kirkmabreck, Kirkmadrine, and 
Kirkmaiden are just as clearly basically Gaelic in thought and 
construction. Even if such a form has not actually come down 
to us on record, we can more or less assume that the original 
first element in these names was K?l-, rather than Kirk-. These 
are essentially Gaelic names, with a Gaelic religious background, 
and there does not seem to be any reason why they should be 
attributed to Scandinavians, unless as part-translations adopted 
by Norse incomers when they reached this Gaelic speaking 
area. Even this possibility, however, seems to be less plausible 
than the explanation that Kirk- supplanted Kil- not in Scandi- 
navian, but in Anglian mouths. In this respect, names like 
Kirkoswald and Kirkcudbright may be keys to a solution of this 
problem. Both, St. Oswald, the Northumbrian king and saint 
who was slain in 642, and St. Cuthbert, the influential seventh 
century missionary and Bishop of Lindisfarne who belonged 
to the Lothians or the Scottish Borders, are great figures of the 
church in the English north-east, and although their cults 
very probably reached South-West Scotland before the 
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arrival of the Scandinavians, one would hesitate to attribute 
the linguistic origin of these dedications to the Norse new- 
comers. 

This does not mean that all Kirk-names of this kind are 
completely un-Scandinavian; it only implies that many of 
them may be post-Norse. They and other “inversion com- 
pounds” undeniably speak of linguistic contact between 
Scandinavian and Gaelic speaking people in our area, but do 
not necessarily prove that the Norse raiders and settlers imported 
this type of name from the Viking colonies in Ireland, the Isle 
of Man and the Hebrides from where they are supposed to 
have reached the shores of North-West England and South- 
West Scotland. There is, of course, the evidence of “inversion 
compounds” containing first elements other than Kirk-, a 
comprehensive list of which has been compiled by Ekwall 
(1918) for North-West England. A certain number of these 
is to be found in the part of Scotland under discussion. Cross- 
raguel in AYR, for instance, again points to a religious context 
(apart from its vicinity to Kirkoswald), and Torthorwald DMF, 
containing Gael. tòrr “a hil? and the ON. personal name 
borvaldr (Williamson 1943:323), must have been coined by 
Gaelic speakers describing the property of a Scandinavian 
neighbour; this again stresses the fact that the inhabitants of 
our area at this time must have been predominantly Gaelic. 
A possible example of complete adaptation of the Gaelic prin- 
ciple of word-order is Westerkirk DMF, which is on record as 
Wathstirkir in 1305 in the Liber Sancte Marie de Melros; it is 
probably to be derived from ON. vad “a ford” and the pers. n. 
Styrkdrr (Williamson 1943:324). There are others which cannot 
be analysed in detail here, but on the whole the Norse “inver- 
sion compound” which shows total adoption of the Gaelic 
principles of formation is the very rare exception rather than 
the rule. 

In general, the Scandinavian impact on the place-nomen- 
clature of our area is much purer and shows no signs of the 
strong influence of Goidelic speech on the language of the 
Norse immigrants which Ekwall claimed it to possess (1918: 
51; 1924:33). Purely Norse names which show no trace of Irish 
influence whatever are, for example, Borgue KCB (Borg 1469 
Register of the Great Seal) <ON. borg “a stronghold”; Stoney- 
kirk WIG (Stennaker 1534 Logan Papers) <ON. steina aker 
“feld of stones”; Applegarth DMF (Apilgirth 1275 Registrum 
Episcopatum Glasguensis) <ON. apaldr(s) garòr “apple-orchard” 
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which has two identical parallels in Yorkshire (in all cases 
OE. eppel “Apple” has probably later replaced ON. apaldr 
“apple tree”); Float WIG (Flot 1540 Register of the Great 
Seal)< ON. flot “a piece of flat ground”; River Fleet KCB<ON. 
fljdt “a river” (but possibly OE. fleot “an estuary”); The Wig 
WIG<ON. vik “a bay”. In addition we have the four elements 
discussed above, as well as numerous other names containing 
either one or two Scandinavian words. The distribution and 
the importance of these elements may vary, but their ultimate 
connection with Scandinavian speaking immigrants cannot be 
denied. 

It may be well, however, to remember Christison's observa- 
tion (1893:280) “that many individual place-names may not 
have been introduced by the race from whose language they 
are derived. If the meaning of a convenient term is known to 
an intruding race, it may be adopted by them and continue 
to be spread to the present day. In this way probably a good 
many of the existing Gills, Becks, and Grains, for example, may 
have arisen”. 


SUMMARY 


Summing up our preliminary and very tentative findings, we 
should like to stress again the fact that the distribution of the 
elements beKkr, bjr, and Jueit suggests close connection with a 
larger area south of the English border, particularly Cu, We, 
La, and YN. A substantial proportion of the names containing 
these elements may go back to the original Scandinavian 
immigrants, others must definitely be ascribed to later times, 
some of them post-Norman. The case of fell is slightly different 
in so far as this element does not seem to have entered the 
toponymy of our area during the early period of Scandinavian 
settlement, but rather as a local dialect word borrowed from 
Norse, peculiar to North-West England and South-West 
Scotland. In the latter part, it forms a later stratum in place- 
nomenclature, occurring in comparatively young formations 
and overlaying older Gaelic, Scandinavian and Anglian strata. 

The names containing these elements are not due to Irish- 
Norse settlers from Ireland, but to a different stratum of 
Scandinavian settlement. It is difficult to believe that DMF 
should have been settled direct from Ireland or the Hebrides. 
It rather looks as if it was settled by Scandinavians a little later 
than the larger region in Northern England, when the Norse 
sphere of influence expanded. There is a certain West 
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Scandinavian flavour about these names—if “test-words” 
mean anything—but there is also Denby in DMF, which in 
1304 (Bain's Calendar) i is recorded as Daneby; this is paralleled 
by four Danbys in YN, and it looks as if we have to take into 
account a certain Dast Scandinavian element in the Norse 
population of these parts of the British Isles. The movement of 
this Norse settlement must have come from south and south- 
east of the Solway and from across the English border, rather 
than direct from across the Irish Sea. That, at least, seems to be 
the verdict of the place-name evidence in this area, as derived 
from our distribution maps. 

The “inversion compounds” in Kirk- have to be inter- 
preted differently. They cannot be separated from an essentially 
Gaelic background. Some of them may be attributable to 
Norsemen from Viking colonies in Ireland and in the Isle of 
Man, who reached Galloway and parts of Carrick from the 
early tenth century onwards and, seemingly, also settled in 
the extreme English north-west. One would like to exclude the 
Hebrides from the possible places of origin of these Scandi- 
navian settlers, as, apart from the Skye example noted by 
Ekwall and quoted above, there does not seem to be the slightest 
indication of a development of a similar type of compound 
name. It is very likely that Gaelic speakers from Ireland 
arrived simultaneously with the Norse immigrants and intro- 
duced the Irish-Gaelic element in the nomenclature under 
review. This is an explanation also given by Ekwall (1940: 
XXI) in his modified statement on words and names of Irish- 
Gaelic origin in the north-west of England. The first Kirk- 
names, depicting dedications to Irish saints, and the wide- 
spread juxtaposition of Ail- and Kirk-names in the Scottish 
south-west, may be due to close linguistic contact between these 
two groups of settlers, as well as with the already existing 
Gaelic speaking inhabitants of the district. The first cases of 
substitution of Kirk- for Kil- (and vice versa?) may also be as- 
cribed to this early period, but once the pattern had been 
established and once Kirk had gained sufficient currency in 
the Anglian dialect of the district, the precise linguistic back- 
ground of our Kirk-names becomes obscure and we must 
assume them to have been created, re-created and translated 
for a number of centuries, owing to this threefold linguistic 
contact Gaelic-Norse, Gaelic-English, Norse-English, rather 
than to genuine bilingualism. 

It would be of considerable interest to see what a closer 
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analysis of all types of “inversion compounds” in the place- 
nomenclature of our area may have to say on the movements 
of people and their languages into this part of Scotland, and 
particularly on the immigration of Scandinavians which is 
practically unrecorded. It would also be desirable to establish 
a more factual knowledge as to the geographical origin of these 
Scandinavians, beyond the rather vague speculations on which 
we have to rely at present. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ARG Argyllshire Nb Northumberland 
AYR Ayrshire Nt Nottinghamshire 
BTE Buteshire OE. Old English 
BWK pBerwickshire ON. Old Norse 
CLA cClackmannanshire PEB/' Pecblesshire 
Cu Cumberland RNF Renfrewshire 
Db Derbyshire ROS Ross-shire 
DMF Dumfriesshire ROX Roxburghshire 
DNB Dunbartonshire SLK Selkirkshire 
Du Durham STL Stirlingshire 
ELO eFEast Lothian We Westmorland 
EPNS. English Place-Name WIG MWWigtownshire 

Society WLO wMWest Lothian 
FIF Fife YE Yorkshire East Riding 
KCB Kirkcudbrightshire — YN Yorkshire North 
La Lancashire . Riding 
LAN Lanarkshire YW Vorkshire West 
MLO Midlothian Riding 
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THE DOMICILES OF SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


H. A. Moisley * 


During 1957 the domicile of Glasgow university students was 
analysed geographically as part of a study of the “sphere of 
influence”, or “hinterland”, of the city.! For comparative 
purposes statistics were obtained for the other universities and, 
considered together, the data may be of wider interest than the 
original study.?* Only Aberdeen university keeps a geographical 
record of the home residences of students, therefore individual 
student records had to be examined at the other universities 
and, since the original task was of some urgency, only those 
entering first degree courses in October 1956, were taken as a 
sample. They constitute about 25 per cent of the student body.? 
Domiciles were classified by counties, cities and large burghs. 


THE “HINTERLANDS OF EACH UNIVERSITY 


Two complementary methods were used: in each case the 
counties,* including their large burghs, were taken as primary 
working units, but the smallest were combined with their 
neighbours in order to avoid dependence on very small figures. 
The number of students from each county, entering each 
university, was calculated :— 


(i) as a proportion of the total 1956 population of the 
counties, and 

(ii) as a proportion of the total number of students from 
each county entering all Scottish universities. 


Method (ii) is cruder than method (i) but avoids anomalies 
which might arise should age and social structures of the popu- 
lation vary amongst the counties. It was immediately apparent 
that the hinterlands were remarkably clearly defined and to a 
considerable extent mutually exclusive. The results were 
mapped for each university (method (i)) and are shown in 
Figs. 1 to 4, the counties being shaded arbitrarily to emphasise 
the variation in the proportion of students to total population. 
* Lecturer, Department of Geography, University of Glasgow. 
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Fig. 5 shows the hinterlands as defined by method (ii) and these 
have been added to Figs. 1 to 4 for comparison. 

Each university, except St. Andrews, can be seen to have a 
tributary region, the inner parts of which (defined as those 
counties sending at least 75 per cent to one university) send 
students almost exclusively to the local university. The outer 
part, defined as those counties sending at least 50 per cent to 
one university, is shared with only one other university as a 
rule. Only seven counties—Perth, Kinross, Clackmannan, 
Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland and Caithness— 
were not dominated by one university. In the case of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow the exclusive regions met sharply between 
Lanarkshire and the Lothians and Peebles, but the allegiance 
of the Solway counties was divided slightly in favour of Edin- 
burgh; the high Glasgow entry from Kirkcudbright is not 
usual, as was shown by a later check (see note 1). To the 
north, Stirling sent half of its students to Glasgow, the rest to 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews. St Andrews University was 
dominant only in Angus and Dundee; Fife, rather surprisingly, 
sends more students to Edinburgh than to St. Andrews. Aber- 
deen University had an “exclusive” region, including the city 
and county and the county of Banff, and was clearly dominant 
in Moray and Nairn. To the west and north, in Inverness, 
Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland and Caithness, the universities 
of Edinburgh and, to a slightly less extent, Glasgow, took a 
substantial share of the students. But it is remarkable that St. 
Andrews received only six students from these counties in 1956, 
whilst the other universities received 1o1. It is notable, too, 
that Glasgow received a far greater proportion of the students 
from Inverness, Ross and Cromarty than of those from Caith- 
ness and Sutherland, a fact which may suggest that if Hebridean 
students could be distinguished they would be found to show 
greater allegiance to Glasgow than do those from the main- 
land. Shetlanders and Orcadians, however, favoured Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh almost equally. 

All but seven counties were dominated by a single univer- 
sity, i.e. sent more than 50 per cent of their students to one 
university, and from no less than eighteen counties at least 
75 per cent of the students went to the “local” university. 
These figures take no account of any students who might have 
entered English universities, but the number cannot have been 
very high, and, since the eighteen counties account for 74 per 
cent of Scottish students entering Scottish universities, the 
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Fic. 1.—The number of students, per 1ooo of the total population of each county, 
entering first degree courses of the University of Aberdeen in October 1956. 
The heavy black line demarcates the “hinterland” of the University as 
defined in fig. 5. 
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Fic. 2.—The number of students, per 1ooo of the total population of each 
county, entering first degree courses of the University of St Andrews in 
October 1956. The heavy black line demarcates the “hinterland” of the 


University as defined in fig. 5. 
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Fic. 3.—The number of students, per 1000 of the total population of each county, 
entering first degree courses of the University of Glasgow, including those 
attending the Royal College of Science and Technology, in October 1956. 
The heavy black line demarcates the “hinterland” of the University as 


defined in fig. 5. 
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Fic. 5.—The hinterland of the four universities. The “student population” of 
each county is taken as the number of students entering Scottish universities 
only. In examining the figure it is relevant to note that whilst Scottish 
domiciled students made up 91 per cent. of the first entries at Glasgow, the 
corresponding figures for the other universities were Edinburgh 63 per cent., 
St Andrews 47 per cent., and Aberdeen 86 per cent. 
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degree of “parochialism” is high. In particular, Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen cities provided 39 per cent and 40 per cent of 
the entrants to their respective universities, 34 per cent of those 
entering the University of Glasgow had their bases in the city 
and 24 per cent of those entering the University of St. Andrews 
came from Dundee. The policy adopted in awarding bursaries 
had probably been influential in this respect: a student wishing 
to study at a “remote” institution when the “nearest” offers 
the same facilities is often unable to obtain assistance towards 
the extra cost. Moreover there are a number of students who. 
do not qualify for bursaries and, unless their families are 
particularly wealthy, most of these will naturally attend the 
university which can be reached daily from their homes. 
These factors become most effective in the Glasgow region 
where nearly half the population of Scotland lives within daily 
travelling distance of the city. Whether the lack of residential 
accommodation is a factor, too, or whether it is the result of 
this situation, is not clear, but, whatever the cause, this 
“parochialism” and the tendency to reside at home which 
goes with it, is neither in accordance with centuries' old tradi- 
tion nor does it help to promote a corporate spirit amongst 
undergraduates. - 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGIN OF STUDENTS 


When, for each county, the entrants to all four universities are 
taken together, one can obtain a picture of the contribution of 
the various parts of Scotland to the Scottish undergraduate 
population. This was tabulated as students per 1,ooo of the 
1956 population (Table 1, col. A), and the variation from county 
to county was found to be so great that some explanation was 
sought; it seemed unlikely that the range was due to some 
inherent geographical variation in intelligence, and this was 
confirmed by mapping, which failed to show any orderly 
pattern. In view of the strong tendency to enter the nearest 
university already described, one might perhaps have expected 
that the remoter counties would contribute a smaller proportion 
than the nearer ones; but Inverness, Ross and Cromarty and 
Shetland send a remarkably high proportion of their popu- 
lations, whilst some of the lowest figures are shown by Perth, 
Glasgow and West Lothian. Certainly, all the Border counties 
show low figures; this, however, may reflect a slight “leakage” 
of students to the universities of the north of England which 
cannot readily be demonstrated. Regional variations in age 
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structure in Scotland are considerable; to tést the influence of 
this possible factor the numbers of students were proportioned 
to the numbers in the 10 to 14 quinquennial age group for 
each county as recorded in the 1951 Census? (Table I, col. B). 
Little material change in the positions of the counties was found. 
Similarly student population showed scarcely any correlation 
with regional variations in the distribution of “Social Groups” 
as defined in the 1951 Census; see Table I, col. C for example. 


TABLE I 


Domicile of Students Entering First Degree Courses at Scottish 
Universities, October 1956 


Column A: Students per 1,000 of total population, 1956. 

Column B: Students per 1,000 of the 10-14 years of age group (1951 Census) 

Column C: Males in Social groups I and II as per cent of all occupied males 
(1951 Census). 


A B C A B C 
Aberdeen City . o-75 105 I6 Renfrew — a a OL GB TF 
Argyll and Bute . o-68 92 23 Kirkcudbright* 0-50 61417 oo 
Dunbarton A o-6c 9*94| 17 DundeeaCity . (0150. FHG IS 
Midlothian . 968 9'5 I1I Angus, Kincardine . o49 68 2i 
Shetland* . . 0-64 939 33 SCOTLAND È . 049 6-6 
Edinburgh City . o-6g 96 19 E. Lothian* . . 0446 60 19 
. Ross & Cromarty* o-60o 449, ”^^o91 Bufe è : OO AT7HOAOCD ro 
Inverness . . o-60 83 25 Lanark . : . 0444 Beo n ro 
Aberdeen Co. . o-60 8:51 oo Ayr HB : eO a LEN TS, 
Clackmannan* . o-59 8:3- 12 ^W. Lothian* . s MOAD SS 9 
Stirling É . O-56 71 13 Glasgow City 040. Bu I2 
Roxburgh* . 0-56 851 18 Wigtown* : . 01407 437. 26 
Moray, Nairn, . o-53 646 :.. Dumfries* : 2 o:39 | 5:-691 2o 
Banff ; 
Caithness, 0-52 6-7 go Perth, Kinross 08384 L5« A oh 
nd* 
Ba w : AOznT 7TaM e Peebles, Selkirk, * ogo  4:4 20 


Berwick 
* Indicates counties sending fifty, or less, students to all Scottish universities. 


N.B. Counties include the large burghs. 


Unfortunately the nature of the data originally extracted 
does not permit a full analysis according to rural and urban 
domiciles but, for the Universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews, representing 87 per cent of all entrants, the 
proportion of students originating in cities (37 per .cent), 
large burghs (18 per cent) and other areas (45 per cent) was 
almost identical with the general distribution of population 
(38 per cent, 16 per cent and 46 per cent respectively). How- 
ever some light may be thrown on the problem if we examine 
the individual large burghs as shown in Table II. 

Some of the figures are small and will no doubt vary from 
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year to year: for this reason one should perhaps ignore the 
figures for burghs sending less than fifteen students. Apart 
from these the probable variation from year to year is not 
large: Perth, for example, would have to double its number of 
students in order to rank above Falkirk, whilst Rutherglen 
would have to send eight instead of twenty-six in order to 
rank as low as Greenock. This table does show that many of 
the industrial burghs produced fewer students than the others, 
but there is no general rule; Falkirk, Hamilton, Dunfermline 


TABLE II 


The Large Burghs: Students Entering First Degree Courses, 
October 1956 


(All Scottish Universities) 


No. of No. 
Burgh. Students per 1,000 
population 

Rutherglen i s : é i a g26 I*O5 
Falkirk —. A s A é < S i9g 0-78 
Arbroath ; à 3 ; 2 sie o-75 
Hamilton 4 a : ; : aa ni 0*75 
Inverness i ' f i : ArIG o-65 
Dunfermline . A A s : . 26 O*57 
Airdrie . à ; ; ' ; a ia i o-56 
Paisley ; ; e MAT 0-49 
Motherwell and Wishaw —. 4 ; i 190 O*45 
Ayr. : : s ; SG O*44 
Coatbridge i : : : 5 cei O*4I 
Perth ' ; i : ; : SA AR 7 O*4I 
Stirling —. ; i ; ; ; CAMEY O'4I 
Kilmarnock : à à g : Bi o'g9 
Clydebank < ; ; 3 ; S 0-39 
Kirkcaldy : ' : ; ; SID 0*35 
Greenock . : ' ; a ' o 24 O'3I 
Dumbarton ò É ' i < Sr O*3I 
Port Glasgow . ; ; g ; o~ o*I7 


and Airdrie all sent more than the Scottish average, whilst 
Kilmarnock, Stirling, Perth and Ayr all sent less. It is notable 
that some of the high ranking burghs have secondary schools 
of outstanding repute, but Glasgow's several well-known 
fee-paying schools do not lead to the city's ranking high. In 
this case the adjacent suburban “county” areas of Dunbarton- 
shire and Renfrewshire probably provide proportionately 
more pupils for these schools than does the city itself. Also, in a 
commercial city such as Glasgow there are probably more 
alternative careers, particularly in family offices and ware- 
houses, for youngsters of university calibre, than there are in 
outlying districts. The lack of other opportunities certainly 
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leads to a considerable influx from crofting districts to the 
universities. Some of the burghs with low student populations 
are those with large Roman Catholic populations; this does not 
imply a direct co-relation, but large families and relatively 
low family incomes often make it essential that wage-earning 
begins at the earliest possible age. Moreover, in industrial 


TABLE III 


Counties including Large Burghs. Students Entering Scottish 
Universities, October 1956 


County No. of No. 
Students per I,000 
population 

Dunbarton ; ; i : 5 ot o'94 
Argyll 3 R : É A : AA o'77 
Renfrew . A ; ; ; À agn o-68 
Midlothian s : : ; i i CA o-67 
Sutherland : ' : - : ech o o-67 
Zetland . É 3 B s : Ah o-65 
Peebles |. É z s 2 É gig o-65 
Moray & Nairn : - i Pp A N5 o'61 
Ross & Cromarty : & : i £96 o-61 
Aberdeen . S È : ; : GH o-6o 
Inverness s ; : È ; Ì$ 184 o-6o 
Clackmannan . É : : 5 s Eg o«58 
Orkney . : : : : ' b O*55 
Bute 3 É 5 : É i a AG O*53 
Kirkcudbright a à i ng ho O*50 
E. Lothian i : i É a S ON 0-49 
Stirling i < : ; zi 02 049 
Angus 37 0-48 
Fife . IO7 0-48 
Banff 23 O'45 
'AYC : A É È ; IO5 0*43 
Roxburgh & Selkirk . S : É i AO O'4I 
Caithness . ” ; 3 : e s TO O'4AI 
W. Lothian ; : ; : : A 98 O'4I 
Wigtown . 3 £ J : : Ma To 040 
Perth ' à $ & S é NIS 0-39 
Kincardine 3 S s ò : sA 0'33 
Dumfries . i, É : : ; sho) 0'32 
Lanark . A : ; A B . IOS 0'32 
Berwick . ; e S 5 ào 029 


districts in recent years, the high wages which could be earned 
after very little training must have exerted a powerful influence 
against delaying wage-earning for four or five years. Ais 
The extraction of the large burghs modifies the position 
of some of the counties (Table IIT) and so helps to explain some 
of the peculiarities shown in Table I. In particular, whilst 
Renfrew and Dunbarton whole counties contributed students 
at the rate of o-54 and o-*68 per thousand respectively, the 
rates for the large burghs were very much lower, leaving those 
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for the “remainder” of the counties (i.e. small burghs and land- 
ward areas) o-68 and o'g8. This high level is certainly a 
function of the social status of the population of these areas, 
dominated as they are by middle and upper-middle class 
suburban districts. The low status of Perthshire is not so readily 
explained, the rates for the whole county, the large burgh of 
Perth and for the “rest” of the county, being o-38, o*41 and 
o'39 per thousand. In the case of Stirling, however, the 
extraction of the large burghs reveals a “rest of the county” 
area which sent only o*49 students per thousand of the popu- 
lation, compared with o-«56 for the whole county. 

Returning, finally, to the county Table (Table 1), and ignor- 
ing the counties which sent only small numbers of students 
to Scottish universities in 1956, it still seems most remarkable 
that, for example, Aberdeen city should produce almost twice 
as many students, in proportion to its population, as Glasgow, 
and that Dunbarton county should send almost twice as many 
as Perth and half as many again as Lanark or Glasgow city. 
One is driven to the conclusion that either some counties 
send far fewer students than they could, or that others send 
more than they should! If Glasgow, for example, had sent as 
many students per 1,000 of its population as were sent from 
Scotland as a whole, 130 more Glaswegians would have entered 
the university. Do the educational systems of the counties and 
cities vary so much in their abilities to produce students? 
Is attendance at a university to some extent a social custom, 
varying from district to district without rational explanation? 
Or could it be that the over-riding factor is the freedom, or 
otherwise, with which some authorities award grants and 
scholarships? The need for more people with university training 
is widely recognised. These figures suggest, though necessarily 
tentatively, that some Scottish counties are not contributing 
as many as they might, even at current standards. Further 
investigation, based on examination of records over several 
years, might yield valuable results, but the extraction of the 
statistics would be a heavy task. Is it too much to hope that the 
four universities might co-operate? 
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NOTES 


Moisley, H. A., “Glasgow's spheres of influence.” In The Glasgow Region, 
285-301. Glasgow 1958. 

2 The only previous Scottish study, known to author, is O'Dell, A. C. 
and Walton, K. ; “A note on the student population of Aberdeen 
University.” Aberdeen University Review, No. IoI (1949) : 125-127. 

83 Statistics available for Aberdeen are for arbitrary regions, usually small 
groups of counties; student numbers for each county were distributed 
according to total population. The probable range of error is not large. 
Since this paper was drafted a geographical analysis of all students 
attending Glasgow University has become available; in general this 
confirms the validity of the sample. 

4 Here, and subsequently, the four cities are treated as counties. 

This is the quinquennial group most appropriate in age at October 1956. 
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NAIDHEACHDAN MU SHÌDHICHEAN 
AS LOCH ABAR 


Calum I. MacGhilleEathain 


An dà shìdhiche mu dheireadh a chaidh fhaichinn anns an 
dùthaich seo 's ann an Clianaig am Bràigh Loch Abar a 
chaidh am faicinn. 

Ailean MacDhomhnaill, 13/1/1951 

'S ann an Clianaig a chunnaic iad an dà shìdhiche mu 

dheireadh a chaidh fhaicinn an Loch Abar. 'S e fear Mac 
Coinnich a chunnaic iad. 'S e mac do Mhac Coinnich a bha 
'ga innseadh dhomh-sa. 'S ann anns na cnuic a tha na 
sìdhichean. Bidh iad ann gu deireadh an t-saoghail. 

Ailean MacDhomhnaill, 22/2/1951 


BOIREANNACH CAOL RUADH 

Bha boireannach ann a seo agus bha i fuathasach fialaidh. 'S 
iomadh neach a thàinig a dh' iarraidh iasad oirre, gu sòn- 
ruichte iasad mine. Thàinig boireannach caol, ruadh a staigh 
a' latha a bha seo agus i gu math coibhneil, bàidheil agus dh' 
iarr i gràinnean mine oirre. 

“Ach cuiridh mi air ais a' mhin,” thuirt i, “dar a théid 
Muileann na h-Anaid 'na theine. Gheibh sinn an toradh an 
uair sin,” thuirt i. 

Fhuair i a' mhin. Agus thàinig i air ais leatha latha na dhà 
agus labhair i na briathran: 

“Chaidh a' muileann 'na theine agus shin agat a' mhin 
agat,” thuirt i. “Agus na leig aon neach,” thuirt i, “d'an 
chiste mhine agat agus chan fhaic thu grunn na ciste a feasd. 
Bidh min daonnan agat 's a' chistidh.” 

'S ann mar seo a bha. Thachair dh' an bhoireannach a 
bhith a mach latha. Na bu dé thug air a' nigheann air neo air 
boireannach eile a dhol d'an chistidh a thoirt deanntan mine 
as air son rud air chor eigin agus cha robh nì air thoiseach 
oirre ach cac eich. Cha robh aice ach seo a theilgeil a mach. 
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FAIRY STORIES FROM LOCHABER 


Calum I. Maclean * 


The two fairies last seen in this country were seen at Clianaig 
in Brae Lochaber. 
Allan MacDonell, 13/1/195:1 


It was at Clianaig they saw the last two fairies that were 
seen in Lochaber. It was a man named MacKenzie who saw 
them. It was a son of this MacKenzie who told me. The fairies 
are wont to be in the hillocks (F721.2).* They will be there 
till the end of the world. 

Allan MacDonell, 22/2/1951 


A THIN, RED-HAIRED WOMAN 
There was a woman in this district and she was very hospitable. 
Many came to her to ask for a loan, especially a loan of meal. 
A thin, red-haired woman came in this day and she was 
rather kind and friendly and she asked her for a handful of 
meal (F391.2). 

“I shall return the meal,” said she, “when the Mill of 
Annat goes on fire (F369.1). We shall get the produce then,” 
said she. 

She got the meal. And she came back with it a couple of 
days later and she spoke the following words: 

“The mill went on fire and there is your meal,” said she. 
“And let no one else,” said she, “into your meal-chest and you 
will not see the bottom of the chest ever (F335.1). You will 
always have meal in the chest.” 

It did so happen. The woman chanced to be away from 
home one day. Whatever it was that caused the daughter or 
some other woman to go to the meal-chest to take out a handful 
of meal for some purpose or other, she found nothing before 
her there but horse-droppings (F348.0.1).? There was nothing 


* Senior Research Fellow, School of Scottish Studies, University of Edin- ' 
burgh. 
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Agus bha a' chiste mhine aice mar a bha i roimhe, cho tric 
falamh is a bha i làn. 
Iain MacDhomhnaill, 21/1/1951 


FEAR A CHUNNTAIS NA SÌDHICHEAN 

Bha an sluagh anns an dùthaich seo air an cuideachadh gu 
math tric leis na sìdhichean. Tha àite anns an dùthaich seo ris 
an abair iad an Ràth, thall am Brac-leitir. Agus bha duine a' 
fuireach ann ris an abradh iad Ailean Mòr an Ràth agus 
iomadh duine air thoiseach air an am aig Ailean Mòr an Ràth. 
Agus bha fear a' dol seachad aig Gearrlochaidh, dìreach mu 
choinneamh an Ràth: tha iad glé theann air a chéile ach gu 
bheil an abhainn a' ruith sìos eatorra, Abhainn Spèan. Bha 
oidhche bhriagha ghealach ann agus gu dé b' iongnadh leis ach 
an t-àite làn sìdhichean a' ruith air ais 's air adhart ag obair air 
an arbhar. Agus 's ann dar a rachadh càch mu thàmh air an 
oidhche, 's ann a bha à-san a' tighinn a mach a dh' obair. Agus 
thuirt e ris fhéi': 


“Chuala mi iomradh riamh air nan cunntadh tu na sìdh- 
ichean nach fhaiceadh tu tuillidh iad. Nach fhiach mi ri sin a 
dhèanadh,” thuirt e ris fhéi'. 

Shuidh e agus bha e 'gan cunntas. Agus b'e sin an obair. 
Bha iad cho colta' ri chéile a chuile h-aon dhiubh a' ruith air 
ais 's air adhart. Is thuirt e: 

“Is iomadh cunntas a rinn mi riamh air meanbhchruidh 's 
air crodh, air spréidh, agus an iomadh àite ach bheat seo na 
thachair riamh orm.” 

Chum e air cunntas gus an d' thàinig a dh' ionnsaigh ciad 
gu leth. 

“Ma tà, chan 'eil mi ro chinnteach a bheil iad agam uile, 
ach 's e an t-aon rud a chuala mi, nam bitheadh iad air an 
cunntas ceart, nach bitheadh iad ri fhaicinn tuillidh.” 

Agus chum e air a thuras. Dar a thàinig a' sluagh a mach 's 
a' mhaduinn, b' iongnadh leotha a chuile sguab cho seasgair 
tioram air a chur air dòigh agus air a thughadh. Agus thug iad 
taing seachad: na bu cé a rinn e, gur h-iad an sgioba a bha 
tapaidh. Agus cha deach na sìdhichean fhaicinn tuillidh. 
Agus feumaidh, a' fear a chunnt iad, gun robh iad air an 
cunntas ceart. Mar a tha a' facal ag ràdha, “Ma chunntas e a 
dh' ionnsaigh a h-aon iad, chan fhaic thu a h-aon dhiubh 
tuillidh.” 

Iain MacDhomhnaill, 18/2/1951 
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she could do except throw this out. And her meal-chest was 
as it had been before, as often empty as it was full. 
John Macdonald, 21/1/1951 


A MAN WHO COUNTED THE FAIRIES 


The folk in this country were often helped by the fairies (F346). 
There is a place in this district which they call the Ràth, over 
in Brackletter. And there was a man living there whom they 
called Big Allan of the Ràth, and many other people lived 
there before the time of Big Allan of the Ràth. And a certain 
man was passing by Gearrlochy, over opposite the Ràth; 
the two places are very close to one another except that the 
river runs down between them, the Spean river. It was a fine, 
moonlit night, and to his amazement the place was full of 
fairies who ran hither and thither as they harvested the corn 
(F455.6.8.1). And it was when other people went to rest at 
night that they came out to work (F348.8). And he said to 
himself: 


“I have always heard it said that, if you counted the 
fairies (F381), you would not see them again. Should I not 
try to do that?” said he to himself. 

He sat down and counted them. And that was some job. 
They were all so alike running to and fro. And he said: 

“I have made many reckonings of sheep and of cattle, of 
herds, and I did so in many places but this has surpassed 
anything that I have ever come across.” 

He continued counting until he came to a hundred and 
fifty. 

ofhiced, I am not sure that I have them all, but the one 
thing I did hear is that, if they were counted properly, they 
would not be seen again.” 

And he continued on his journey. When the folk came out 
in the morning, they were amazed to find every sheaf safe and 
dry, stacked and thatched. And they expressed their thanks: 
whoever did it, it was done by an agile team. And the fairies 
were not seen again. And it must have been that the person 
who counted them did count them properly. As the saying has 
it, “If he counts them to the exact figure, you will not see one 


of them again.” 
John Macdonald, 18/2/1951 
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CUNNTAS NAN SÌDHICHEAN 
'S e 'n dòigh a bh' aca, chuala mi, air cunntas nan sìdhichean 
—agus chan 'eil e fuathasach furasda a dhèanadh 'n uair a tha 
iad cho dlùth ris na meanbhchuileagan a' leum feadh nan 
cnoc—tha iad ag ràitinn: 

A h-aon, a dhà, a trì, a ceithir, a còig; 

A dhà, a ceithir, a sia, a h-ochd, a deich; 

Trì, sia, a naoi, dhà dhiag, còig diag; 

Ceithir, ochd, dhà dhiag, sia diag, fichead; 

Còig, deich, còig diag, fichead, còig air fhichead; 

Sia, a dhà dhiag, a h-ochd, ceithir air fhichead, 

deich air fhichead; 

Seachd, ceithir diag, a h-aon air fhichead, ochd air fhichead, 

còig diag air fhichead; 

Ochd, sia diag, ceithir air fhichead, dhà dhiag air fhichead, 

dà fhichead; 

Naoi, ochd diag, seachd air fhichead, sia diag air fhichead, 

dà fhichead is a còig; 

Deich, fichead, deich air fhichead, dà fhichead, leth-chiad; 

A h-aon diag, dhà air fhichead, trì diag air fhichead, dà 

fhichead is a ceithir, leth-chiad is a còig; 

A dhà dhiag, ceithir air fhichead, sia diag air fhichead, dà 

fhichead is a h-ochd, trì fichead. 

Agus 's ann mar sin a bha iad 'gan cunntas. Agus nan 
cunntaiseadh iad gun mhearachd—theag”' gun d' runn mise 
mearachd—ach nan cunntaiseadh iad gun mhearachd, chan 
fhaiceadh iad sìdhiche tuillidh. 


Iain MacDhomhnaill, 22/2/1951 


“OBAIR, OBAIR, FHEARCHAIR|!”3 


Bha fear ann ris an abradh iad Fearchar agus gu math tric 
bha bruaillean glé mhòr air a chur air agus dragh le sìdhichean 
a bhiodh a' tighinn thar (sic) an robh e agus iad ag iarraidh 
obair, obair, “Thoir dhuinn obair.” 

“Falbh,” thuirt* e riutha a' latha a bha seo, “agus tior- 
maichibh an loch a tha gu h-àrd a sin.” 

“Nì sinn sin.” 

Dh' fhalbh iad. Agus an ath-latha, dar a chaidh e an àirde, 
bha an loch tioram. Thàinig iad a rithist thar an robh e feasgar. 
Thug e dhaibh obair air chor eigin eile agus rinn iad sin. Agus 
ghabh e iongantas cho allamh agus a chuir iad crìoch air an 
obair a bh' ann. Cha chreid mise nach ann a' spìonadh 
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COUNTING THE FAIRIES 


This, I have heard, was the way they counted the fairies— 
and that is not easy to do when they leap about the hillocks 
as thick as the midges—they say: 


Oncsiwosthreeiour ffivel(Z7ra2V(Dr279.r:2.1.); 

Two, four, six, eight, ten; 

Three, six, nine, twelve, fifteen; 

Four, eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty; 

Five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five; 

Six, twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty; 

Seven, fourteen, twenty-one, twenty-eight, thirty-five; 

Eight, sixteen, twenty-four, thirty-two, forty; 

Nine, eighteen, twenty-seven, thirty-six, forty-five; 

Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty; 

Eleven, twenty-two, thirty-three, forty-four, fifty-five; 

Twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six, forty-eight, sixty. 

And it was in that way they counted them. And if they 
counted without a mistake—perhaps I have made a mistake— 
but if they counted without a mistake, they would not see a 
fairy again (F381). 

John Macdonald, 22/2/1951 


“WORK, WORK, FARQUHAR!”? 

There was a man they called Farquhar and very often he was 
sorely troubled and vexed by fairies who came to him asking 
for work, work, “Give us work.” 


“Go,” said he to them this day, “and empty the loch 
(H1097.1) that is up yonder.” 

“We will do that.” 

Away they went. And the following day, when he went up, 
the loch was dry. They came to him again in the evening. 
He gave them some other work and that they did. And he 
wondered how quickly they performed that task (H1o090). 
I rather think that they were put to pluck the heather from the 
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fraoich a bha iad bharr a' mhonaidh. Agus tha a' monadh 
gorm gus an latha an diugh. Cha d' fhàs fraoch riamh air. 
Agus a sin: 

“Tha iad a' cur dragh glé mhòr orm,” thuirt e ris a' bhean. 
“ Agus bidh iad a màireach cho dona is a bha iad riamh, a' 
cur dragh orm ag iarraidh obair.” “Had!” thuirt a' bhean, 
“nach toir thu orra sìoman a dhèanadh de'n ghaineamhaich a 
tha a sìos air a' chladach. Dh' fhairtlich e air an Donas fhéin 
sìoman a dhèanadh do'n ghaineamhaich, ach dh' iarr e moll 
agus gun dèanadh e e. Chan fhaigheadh e moll agus mar sin 
dh' fhairtlich air. Abair sin riutha.” 

Thàinig iad an ath-fheasgar a dh' iarraidh obair. 

“Falbh a sìos agus dèanaibh sìoman de'n ghaineamhaich a 
tha shìos air a' chladach.” 

Dh' fhalbh iad. Thug iad treis ag obair sin ach cha robh a' 
chùis a' dol leotha. Thill iad air ais. Thuirt iad gun a dh' 
fhairtlich sin orra a dhèanadh ach na faigheadh iad innear 
eich, mar a their iad ann am facal ciùin, laghach, sgàinteach 
each. Agus mar sin cha d' fhuair. 

“Chan fhaigh sibh sin. Agus dèanaibh sìoman dheth a 
réir an ordugh a fhuair sibh. Agus mar a dèan, na faiceam 
tuillidh an rathad seo sibh.” 

Agus dh' fhairtlich sin orra agus fhuair am bodach cuidhte 
's na sìdhichean. Agus bha Fearchar glé thoilichte. Mar a 
thuirt mi ruibh, cha d' fhàs fraoch riamh air a' bheinn an 
deadhaidh na sìdhichean a tarrainn. Agus 's e té dhiubh sin 
Beinn Dòbhrain. Tha i gorm gus an latha an diugh. Agus 's 
iomadh facal a thuirt Donnchadh Bàn Mac an t-Saoir m'a 
déidhinn, ma dhéidhinn Beinn Dòbhrain: 


“^S i bu bhòidhche liom— 
Monadh fada réidh, 
Coille a faighte féidh, 
'S soileireach an treud 
Bhios an còmhnuidh ann.” 
Iain MacDhomhnaill, 18/2/1951 


CAILLEACH A THACHAIR RI SEALGAIREAN 


Dh' fhalbh dà òganach turas agus iad air fonn anabharrach 
math agus iad ag ràdha riutha fhéin, “Thogainn fonn air lorg an 
fhéidh.” Ach dar a thàinig a' feasgar, thàinig cur is cathadh a 
bha fuathasach. Agus 's e coltas call a bh' ann. Agus bha iad 
shuas ann an Coire Chlamhraidh is an cur a' tighinn gu trom 
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moor. And the moor is green to this day. No heather grew on 
it ever since. And then— 


“They are troubling me very much,” said he to his wife. 
“And to-morrow they will be as bad as ever, troubling me by 
asking for work.” 

“Tut!” said the wife (J155.4), “why do you not ask them to 
make a rope out of the sand (Hi1o21.1) that is down on the 
shore? The Evil One himself failed (K211) to make a rope of 
the sand, but he asked for chaff * in order to make it. He could 
not get chaff and so failed. Tell them that.” 

The following evening they came to ask for work. 

“Go down and make a rope of the sand that is down on the 
shore.” 

Away they went. They were engaged in that work for some 
time but did not succeed. They came back. They said they had 
failed but if only they got horse-dung, as they say—to use a 
gentle, polite word—the sgàinteach of horses. And that they did 
not get. 

“You will not get that. And make a rope of it according to 
the directions you have been given. And if you do not, do not 
let me see you around here any more.” 

And they failed to perform that task and the old man got 
rid of the fairies (F381.11). And Farquhar was very pleased. 
As I have told you, no heather ever grew on the mountain 
when the fairies had cut it. And one of these mountains is 
Ben Dorain. It is green to this very day. And many words has 
Duncan Bàn MacIntyre said about it, about Ben Dorain: 


“To me it is most beautiful: 
The wide, smooth hill, 
A forest wherein deer are found. 
Bright is the throng 
That is wont to be there.” 
John Macdonald, 18/2/195:1 


A HAG WHO MET HUNTERS 
Two youths went away one time and they were in high spirits 
and said to themselves, “I'd sing merrily on the track of the 
deer.” But when evening fell, they were caught in a terrible 
blizzard. And it seemed that they would perish. And they 
were up in Coire Chlamhraidh* and the snowfall was envelop- 
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orra agus coltas call. Bha iad a' dol a staigh do'n a chuile 
h-àite a bha iad a' smaointinn a faigheadh iad fasgadh ach cha 
robh fasgadh ann. Thàinig a seo fialtas glé bheag agus beilghe 
air an tìde. Chunnaic iad solust glé bheag air thoiseach orra is 
rinn iad dìreach air an t-solust. Agus chunnaic iad air gròbadh 
a bh' air an dorust cailleach cho grànda is a chunnaic 
iad riamh 'na suidhe taobh an teine agus ceirtle shnàth aice 
agus i a' cur snaidhmeannan air an t-snàth thall 's a bhos. 

“Saoil an téid sinn a staigh?” thuirt an darna fear ris an 
fhear eile. “Théid, o'n is e an call a bhios ann. Grànda is mar a 
tha i, théid sinn a staigh.” 

Dar a chaidh iad dlùth air an dorust, thuirt a^ chailleach: 

“Thigibh a staigh, 'illean. Bha dùil agam ruibh fad an 
fheasgair.” 

Chaidh iad a staigh agus fhuair iad biadh bhuaipe agus 
chuir i a chadal iad. Cha robh iad a' faotainn fois uamhasach 
math ach a' cuimhneachadh air gnùis na cailliche. Dh' 
éirich iad 's a' mhaduinn agus fhuair iad am biadh maduinne 
bhuaipe. Agus dh' fhalbh iad. 

“Innsidh mi dé an turas a ghabhas sibh,” thuirt a* chaill- 
each. “Gabhaidh sibh a mach am Bealach Odhar agus gheibh 
sibh ann a sin lorg an dòbhrain. Agus leanaidh sibh an d6bhran 
gus an ruig sibh am beul-àtha, agus theag”? gun dèan e feum 
dhuibh.” 

'S ann mar seo a bha. Ràinig iad am Bealach Odhar is 
fhuair iad lorg an dòbhrain. Agus bha e a' falbh gu math 
athaiseach leis cho domhainn is a bha a' sneachda. Dhlùthaich 
iad air dar a bha e a' dol 'un an aisidh. Agus b'e sin an t-aiseadh 
a bha cunnartach, am beul-àtha seo a dhol seachad air leis 
an tuil a bh' ann. Chaidh e a nunn do'n uisge, an dò6bhran. Is 
dar a chaidh, thàinig, sìth is fialtas air an uisge. Agus dh' 
fhalbh an t-uisge gu cunbhalach réidh is fhuair iad seachad 
gun dragh. Chaidh iad seachad crioman agus chunnaic iad 
féidh gu h-àrd air an t-sliabh. B'e seo am miann, gun toireadh 
iad fiadh dhachaidh. Chaidh iad an àirde agus dh' fhiach iad 
air an fhiadh bu bhriagha a bha 'na measg agus thuit e. Chaidh 
iad an àirde. Is 'n uair a chaidh iad an àirde thar an robh e, 
cha robh aca ach an t-seiche ann a sin is e air fheannadh cho 
math is a chunnaic iad riamh. Is cha robh sgial air a' chlosach. 

“O, ma tà, cha téid sinn na's fhaide as deadhaidh nam 
fiadh. Agus nì sinn air an taigh, mar a dh' iarr a' chailleach.” 


Agus 's ann mar sin a bha. Rinn iad air an taigh. Agus rinn 
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ing them rapidly and they were in danger of death. They went 
into every cranny in which they thought they would find 
shelter but there was no shelter. Then there came a very slight 
calm and lull in the storm. They saw a very dim light before 
them and they made straight for the light. And through the 
door, which was slightly ajar, they saw a hag (F234.2.1) as 
ugly as they had ever seen sitting by the fire holding a ball of 
wool (D1184.1) and knotting the thread here and there. 

“Do you think we ought to go in?” said the one to the other. 
“We will, otherwise we shall be lost. Ugly as she is, we will go 
insw 

When they approached the door, the hag said: 

“Come in, lads. I have been expecting you all evening.” 


They went in and received food from her and she put them 
to sleep. They were not able to rest very well because they 
thought of the hag's appearance. They arose in the morning 
and got their breakfast from her. And they went away. 


“I shall tell you the route you will take (F347),” said the 
hag. You will go out through the Bealach Odhar and there 
you will find the track of the otter (F240). And you will follow 
the otter until you reach the ford, and perhaps that will serve 
you well.” 

That is what happened. They reached the Bealach Odhar 
and they found the track of the otter. And it was moving very 
slowly because of the depth of the snow. They came closer to it 
as it approached the crossing. And that was the crossing that 
was really dangerous—the fording of this stream owing to the 
heavy spate. The otter went into the water. And when it went 
in, the water became calm and placid. And the water flowed 
on evenly and smoothly (D2141.0.8.1) and they got across 
without trouble. Then went on a little way and they saw deer 
above them on the moor. It was their wish to bring a deer 
home. They went up and aimed at the finest deer amongst 
them and it fell. Up they went. And when they went up to 
the place where it was, there was nothing before them there but 
the hide and it had been skinned as cleanly as they had ever 
seen. And there was no trace of the carcase (O552.3.4). 

“Oh, now that this is the case, we will go no farther in 
pursuit of the deer. And we will set off for home, as the hag 


desired.” Ì 
And that was what they did. They made straight for home. 
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an athair sogan glé mhòr riutha 'n uair a chunnaic e iad a' 
tighinn. 

“Is mi tha toilichte gun d' thàine sibh,” thuirt e. “Bha mi 
an dùil gun robh sibh air 'ur call, an oidhche stoirmeil a bh' 
ann.” 

Dh' innis iad a chuile car dha, mar a chuir iad dhiubh is 
mar a bha a' chailleach agus an dòbhran is a' fiadh. 

“Na cuireadh a cùram na bruaillean oirbh nach d' fhuair 
sibh a' fiadh. 'S e a bha a' cur a' chaimir inntinn orm nach 
robh sibh a' tighinn dachaidh. Agus biodh am fiadh a' dol an 
rathad a thoilicheas e.” 

Agus thuirt e: 

“*S e a' chailleach a bha seo a fhuair a' chlosach. Na 
bheannaich sì'-se am biadh 'n uair a fhuair sibh bho'n chaillich 
e?” 

“O, cha do bheannaich!” 

“^S ann mar sin a tha na sìdhichean air am beathachadh le 
teachd-an-tìr, am biadh nach téid a bheannachadh 's iad a tha 
a' faotainn a thoradh. Agus 's ann mar sin a bha a' chailleach; 
's i fhuair a' chlosach. Agus sìth do'n tì a dh' fhalbhas! Chan e a 
dh' fhoghnadh. Gabhadh e an rathad. Tha mi toilichte gun 
d' thàine sibh péin dhachaidh agus gun d' fhuair sibh sàbhailte 
cuidhte 's a' chailleach.” 

Iain MacDhomhnaill, 18/2/195:1 


NOTES 


1 Motif-numbers according to Stith Thompson (1955-8). 

The same motif occurs in a story from Benbecula. See Maclean 1957:46. 

For a shorter variant of this story (Aa.-Th. 1174) see Campbell 1900:96-7. 
For other references to the motif H1o21; 1 see Bolte-Polivka; 2 (1915): 
513; 3 (1918:16). In the archives of the School of Scottish Studies 
there are three other variants, from Acharacle, Benbecula and Raasay. 

In the main I have adhered to normal spelling and have not indicated the 
change of medial and final c to chec nor marked glide vowels as in e.g. 
cunabhalach nor the intrusive s as in e.g. thuirst. The change of final 
s to st I have indicated, e.g. solust, dorust. All these features are fairly 
regular in the narrators' dialect. It will be noted too that there are rare 


words in the text, e.g. aiseadh, beilghe, caimir inntinn, fialtas, gròbadh, 
sgàinteach. 


5 This is another motif, HI1o21.2. 

Below and to the east of Stob Choire Chlaurigh (Ordnance Survey 
spelling) in the Ben Nevis range. 

The informants are (a) the late Allan MacDonell, a native of Bunroy, 
Brae Lochaber. He died (aged 86) in January 1954. (b) John Mac- 
donald, Aonachan (Highbridge), Lochaber. John Macdonald was born 
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' And their father was greatly delighted when he saw them 
coming. 

“I am indeed pleased that you have come,” said he. “I 
had thought that you were lost because the night was so 
stormy.” 

They told him all that happened, what they themselves 
did and about the hag, the otter and the deer. 

“Let it neither vex nor worry you that you did not get the 
deer. What was causing me anxiety was that you yourselves 
did not arrive home. And let the deer go the way it chooses.” 


And he said: 

“It was the hag who got the carcase. Did you ask for a 
blessing of food (Fg382.3) when you received it from the 
hag?” 

“Oh, we did not.” 

“That is the way the fairies acquire the livelihood that 
sustains them; it is they who get the substance of the food that 
is not blessed. And so it was with the hag; it was she who got 
the carcase. And peace be with the being that is gone! That 
alone would not be enough. Let it go its way. I am glad that 
you yourselves have come home and that you got out of the 
clutches of the hag.” 

John Macdonald,” 18/2/1951 


at Aonachan on 15th October 1876. He was a railwayman from the age 
of 13 to 65. He is at present employed as a road-mender by the Inver- 
ness-shire County Council. Over 600 Sagen and other material were 
recorded from this man. He still (22/10/1959) has more to record. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
A. NOTES ON SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES 


13. Some Early Name-Forms of the Stirlingshire Carron 


Of the six Scottish rivers bearing the name Carron—there are 
two in Ross-shire, and one each in Banffshire, Kincardineshire, 
Stirlingshire and Dumfriesshire—five are very sparsely docu- 
mented; in one or two cases there appears to be no written 
evidence for these names before the seventeenth century. The 
exception is the Stirlingshire river of this name. Rising in the 
Lennox Hills and flowing into the Firth of Forth at Grange- 
mouth, its geographical position on the border between 
Highlands and Lowlands, between Pictland and Anglian 
territory, as well as its proximity to the Scottish capital have 
contributed to the comparatively frequent appearance of this 
name in early documents. 

The Register of the Great Seal alone has numerous entries 
referring to this river of which it will suffice to mention those 
occurring before 1600: Carroune, Carroun Robert I, Caroun 
1450, Carroun 1539, Carrone 1542, Carroun (2) 1544, Carron 1552, 
Carroun 1553, Carrone 1565, Carron 1598. Though these entries 
are fairly late when compared with, let us say, English evidence 
for rivers of comparable size and importance, they represent 
a much better documentation than is available for the majority 
of Scottish water-courses. 

We are, however, even more fortunate with regard to the 
Stirlingshire Carron, for although it is not mentioned in classical 
sources—and very few Scottish names are—there is a number 
of name-forms a good deal earlier than those quoted above, 
including one from the Registrum Episcopati Glasguensis of 
c. I200, one from the Morton Chartulary of the time of 
Alexander II (1214-49), and two or three from “ foreign ” 
sources, i.e. English and Irish ones. The first of these, Caroun, 
poses no problem and can be left undiscussed in this context; 
the second, Strathkawan, is best examined in connection with 
the Irish sources; and it is the “foreign” references to our name 
which are to concern us in this note. 

As these early forms are of great value in the interpretation 
not only of our Stirlingshire Carron but also of the five other 
instances of this name in Scotland for which documentary 
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— evidence is so much poorer, their correct dating and proper 
assessment is of considerable importance, and the following 
paragraphs are to deal with this particular aspect of our 
material. “These forms have all been discussed before by 
other scholars, and this note is partly intended for the critical 
examination of their statements and conclusions. 


(a) Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: Cere 


We shall first look at an early English reference to our 
name, quoted by Johnston (18g92:57; 1g903:68; 1934:127), 
with slight variations in the wording, as “ prob. O.E. Cron. 
7I1o Caere”. The identification of Cere with Carron goes back 
to Skene who (1867:LXXXI note 2; and 1886:270) compares 
the entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the year 410, 
“... And pam ylcan geare feaht Beorhtfrid ealdorman wid$ 


Pehtas betwvux Hxfe and Care, .. .” (Classen-Harmer 
1926:13), with the corresponding reference in the Irish Annals 
of Tigernach—in this case for 711— “Strages Pictorum in 


2” 


campo Manand ab Saxonis . . .”, and takes the plain of 
Manann! to be situated between the Stirlingshire Carron and 
the Linlithgow Avon. Plummer, whose judgment is normally 
very sound, accepts this identification in preference to others 
(1899:36; cf. also pp. 345 and 389 of his Index); but even 
as late as 1926, Classen and Harmer whose “List of Names of 
Places and People” to their edition of one manuscript of the 
Chronicle had been checked by Mawer, place question-marks 
against R. Carron for Cere and R. Avon for Hefe (1926:142 
and 145, respectively). The slight reluctance in various 
scholars' minds to regard this identification with a good deal 
of certainty, probably stems from the fact that not a single 
one of the many English Avons shows an early form in which 
the original -ona-suffix has dropped out. On the other hand, 
this is not a decisive argument against Skene and Plummer, 
and until some better proposal is put forward, we shall regard 
the Cere of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as referring to our 
Stirlingshire Carron. 

The telescopic style necessary for a dictionary of place- 
names, such as Johnston's, sometimes raises certain problems, 
however. In all other instances, his dates refer to the year 
in which the relevant manuscripts were actually written. In 
the case of a quotation from a chronicle, on the other hand, 
the date of the year in which the incident referred to occurred, 
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is given. Now, none of the manuscripts extant of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle goes back to the beginning of the eighth 
century, the earliest entries in the earliest manuscript (A; 
cf. Plummer 1899:XXVII note 2) dating from about the 
year goo. This means that the actual source of Johnston's 
quotation is by no means contemporary and that he should 
at least have given the date of the manuscript in brackets 
after the original date. 

This brings us to two further points: (1) What is the date 
of the manuscript(s) in which our reference occurs, and 
(2) was this entry for 7I1o A.D. ever contemporary, i.e. did 
it ever form part of the seventh and eighth century notes of 
which Anderson speaks (1g22:XXTIV)? As to the first question, 
one look at Thorpe's parallel edition of the six main manu- 
scripts of the Chronicle (Thorpe 1861:69-71) would have 
shown Johnston that the Carron and the Avon are only 
mentioned in two of them, the entry in D (British Museum, 
Cotton MS. Tiberius B. IV) being betwux Haefe 7 Cere, and 
the one in E (Bodleian MS. Laud 636), betwix Haefe 7 Care. 
Quite apart from the fact that it would have been important 
to note that our names appear in the dative case, and not 
in the nominative, their occurrence in two manuscripts to 
the exclusion of all others would certainly have been worthy 
of note, especially as these two MSS. are by no means the 
earliest we possess. 

What is the significance of this situation? Without going 
into details, this is the essential information: D, itself a late 
compilation, is a copy of some other manuscript, with the 
earliest hands dating from about 11oo, perhaps (Plummer 
1899:XXXIV; Classen-Harmer 1926:XIIT), and E's first hand 
goes up to II2I and seems to have been written at that 
time (Plummer 1899:XXXV; Classen-Harmer 1926:XI). E, 
although running closely parallel to D from the beginning to 
890 inclusive, is by no means a transcript of D, however, but 
both are based on common originals (Plummer 1899: LXIV, 
LXI, and LXII). The first idea that comes to one's mind is 
that a later annotator added this passage about the locality 
in which the battle took place, to the originals of D and E, 
at a much later date. In that case, the entry could not possibly 
be contemporary or chronologically near to the event in 710, 
and Johnston's date would be completely unjustified. 

The answer to our question (2) above may, however, not 
be as negative as would appear at a first glance. We can get 
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one step farther when we ask whether anything is known 
about the source of these additions to the annal 710 in D and 
E. Plummer (1899:LXVIII) has shown that one of the 
resemblances of D and E is “the expansion of many of the 
annals derived from Bede by the substitution of matter taken 
from the text of H.E. [Historia Ecclesiastica], for the brief 
chronological notices of the epitome which Bede appended 
to that work, H.E. V.24”. He thinks that this enlargement 
of the Chronicle by means of the text of Bede took place in 
some northern monastery, probably Ripon; he is further of 
the opinion that this northern recension extended a copy of 
the Chronicle reaching up to 892, which had been sent to 
Ripon and subsequently travelled southwards again. Accord- 
ing to him (1899:LXI note), the annal for 710 is one of the 
many entries affected by this expansion, which means that 
here we have an early twelfth century copy of a passage dating 
from 731 (Plummer 1896:CLT). 

Our part of the annal, however, cannot be traced to 
either Bede's text or his chronological summary in Book V, 
chapter 24, and Plummer ascribes our addition tentatively 
to a group of northern annals (1899: LXVIII note 6), based 
on the Latin Northumbrian Annals embodied in Simeon of 
Durham and Roger of Hoveden. The extension of these 
annals may be said to have taken place in Ripon not earlier 
than the middle of the tenth century, because of a reference 
to Ripon in 948 (ms. D). Our passage incidentally also 
passed into Henry of Huntingdon's Historia Anglorum of 1125-30 
where it appears as inter Heve et Cere (Arnold 1879:111). The 
entry in Johnston, under Carron, should therefore read: Care 
(dat.) c. g50 (1100) Anglo-Saxon Chronicle D, A.D. 710. This, 
although slightly more space-consuming, would be much 
more accurate and satisfactory than the present entry. Of 
course, the original may be earlier but too little is known about 
the northern source to give a certain date. 


(b) Nennius or Irish Nennius: Carun 


In the third edition of Johnston's Place-Names of Scotland 
(1934:127), the entry discussed above is followed by a reference 
to the so-called Irish Nennius in which a form Carun is supposed 
to be found. Unfortunately this reference, which would have 
given us a most welcome early example of our name, does not 
exist. The passage to which, for reasons which will become clear 
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in the next few paragraphs, he is obviously referring, reads 
like this (van Hamel 1932:31-2): 


. is e ainm an claide sin la Bretnu Guaul. 7 rofor- 
congair clod aili do denum a n-agaid Gaedeal 7 Cruithnech 


3” 


This roughly corresponds to the Latin 


c“ 


. . vocatur Britannico sermone Guaul. Propterea iussit 
fieri inter [Brittones et] Pictos et Scottos . . .” 


The main point is that there is no reference to the River 
Carron after the name Guaul. Johnston may have misunder- 
stood either of two statements in this connection. In 1869, 
Robertson wrote: “The work called Nennius (in the tenth 
chapter), written A.D. 796, and finished in 858, also mentions 
the Carron” (Robertson 1869:140). If this were true as it 
stands, this would again supply us with the very desirable 
eighth to ninth century form of our river-name, but again 
an investigation into the genesis of the manuscripts of this 
work proves such a hope to be unfounded. A passage referring 
to the River Carron is contained in only two manuscripts, 
both of them thirteenth century ones (Mommsen 1898:165). 
In one, Cantabrigiensis collegii corporis Christi u. 139, it 
appears as an annotation in the margin; in the other, Canta- 
brigiensis Bibl. publ. Ff. I 27, it has been incorporated in 
the text. Diack (1924:143) quotes this passage in a different 
context, but although he chides the annotator for his “absurd 
explanation” and his poor “qualifications in the etymological 
field”, he does not make it clear that the annotator's comments 
are thirteenth century additions. This is the second statement 
which may have mislead Johnston although, of course, both 
Mommsen's edition of Nennius (1898) and Van Hamel's 
edition of the Irish Nennius (1932) would have been available 
for checking in time for the third edition of his dictionary 
(1934). 

The passage in question has been inserted after the word 
Guaul and is basically meant to be a comment on this name. 
The part of it which is of interest to us here, reads like this 
(with all its etymological imperfections) : 


“. . . Carutius postea imperator reedificavit et VII 
castellis munivit inter utraque ostia domumque rotundam 
politis lapidibus super ripam fluminis Carun, quod a suo 
nomine nomen accepit, fornica in voctoriae memoriam 
erigens construxit”. 
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It belongs to the thirteenth century, not to the eighth or 
ninth, and is either contemporary with, or younger than, the 
Caroun of the Episcopal Register of Glasgow (see p. 96), and 
not 400 years older. 


(c) Annals of Ulster: Sraith Cairinn 


Our third problem is of a slightly different nature. It 
concerns a note in Skene's Celtic Scotland (1886: 250 note 35), 
dealing with events in which Domnall Breac was slain in 
Strathcarron in A.D. 641. The battle and Domnall Breac's 
death are registered by a number of Irish annals, in some 
of them twice under different years; and it appears that Reeves 
was the first to link the various spellings in those annals with 
our river-valley, in his edition of Adamnan's Life of St Columba 
(Reeves 1857:202 note). Though taken from O'Connor's 
imperfect version of 1812, Skene's quotation from the Annals 
of Ulster is practically identical with the transcription in 
Hennessy's later and more trustworthy edition (1887:104), 
but unfortunately he quotes the less convincing MS. Bodleian, 
Rawlinson B 489, which has in bello Sraith Cairinn, instead of 
the alternative MS. Trinity College Dublin, H.I. 8, with its 
in bello sraith Cairuin (see Hennessy loc. cit.; Anderson 1922:167 
note 1). The first manuscript is, indeed, a close copy of the 
second down to the middle of the eleventh century, and 
Cairinn for Cairuin (-uin is the genitive ending; the nominative 
would end in -un or -on) is obviously an error—or a “correction” 
—on the part of the transcriber.? Skene knew the original and 
quoted it as an alternative in an earlier work (1867: 348). The 
Annals of Ulster were, as we have them, compiled at the end 
of the fifth century, but the language, of the Irish entries at 
least, is contemporary from the end of the seventh century on- 
wards (O Maille 1910: 5-6). 

Skene's second quotation is from the Annals of Tigernach, 
in respect of the same event: in cath Srathacauin, and he con- 
cludes from this that “the upper part of the Vale of the 
Carron . . . is called Strathcarron, but it also bore the name 
of Strathcawin” (1886:250 note 35). In support of this con- 
clusion, he draws attention to a spelling S'trathkawan in the 
Morton Chartulary (Morton 1853:XXXIV), which occurs in 
a thirteenth century charter dating from the reign of 
Alexander II. The writer is not in a position to assess the 
correctness of this spelling as he has not seen the original, 
but even if it were correct it would hardly be sufficient 
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evidence for the second name suggested by Skene for Strath- 
carron, a name which so closely resembles the first that a 
scribal error seems to be the much more likely explanation. 
Skene would have done better to turn to the second entry 
in Tigernach in which the battle is mentioned. In Stokes' 
edition (18g96:209) this reads: ? cath sratha Carun, with a note 
adding that the MS. has carn for Carun. Skene quotes this 
annal too (18647:72), but does not deduce from it the obvious 
implication that the other spelling had to be emended to 
Ca[r]uin. Stokes (1896:186) is quite justified in doing so. The 
one and only MS. in which these annals have survived is 
a fourteenth century one (McNeill 1914:39); the section 
containing our entries appears to be a somewhat abridged 
version of an Old Irish Chronicle whose language was retro- 
spective up to 712, and afterwards contemporary (McNeill 
1914: 80 and 89). 

It remains to add in passing that our annal and name are 
also to be found in two further Irish Annals, the so-called 
Chronicum Scotorum and the Annals of Clonmacnoise. The former, 
a sevententh century compilation containing an inaccurate 
abridgement of Tigernach's Annals or a copy of Tigernach's 
source, has in bello Stratha Caruin for 640 (Hennessy 1866:86), 
and i ccath Stratha Carun for 682 (ibid.: 108). The latter, an 
English translation of 1627, of a work now lost, mentions 
under 681 the battle of Strathkaron, followed by Srait cormhaich 
(Murphy 1896: 110). In addition, Skene (1867:131 and 
XLVII-XLVIII) prints the fourteenth century version of a 
Cronica Regum Scottorum to which he ascribes the original date 
1165. This contains the reference apud Carrun. 

Although many of these Irish Annals are interconnected 
or dependent upon each other, the variants they offer in the 
spelling of our Carron are of considerable interest to the 
interpreter of the name, particularly so as, ultimately, they 
seem to contain some fairly early material. The consistent 
spelling with one -r-, which links up with the English and 
early Scottish evidence, may have some bearing on the 
etymology of the name. 


NOTES 


1 This is the genitive; the nominative—which is not recorded—would 
have been Manu in Old Irish. I am indebted, for this information 
and other helpful suggestions, to Professor K. H. Jackson who very 
kindly read the typescript. 
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* Since this journal went to press, the writer has had an opportunity of 
checking the reading of H. I. 8 in the manuscript room of Trinity 
College Dublin. Although not entirely unambiguous, it appears to 
be indeed Cairuin, in spite of the difficulties this provides. 

3 The writer has also been able to examine the original of this entry in 
MS. F. 3. 19, Trinity College Dublin. The Irish entry looks like a 
later addition in the same hand. The transcriptions from the 
Chronicum Scotorum (T.C.D., H.I. 18) were also found to be 
correct. 
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B. OTHER NOTES 
Book Reviews 


Scotland Past and Present. By J. M. Reid. Oxford University 
Presssionsg. 75. 6d: 

Mr. Reid's comprehensive survey of Scotland in 200 pages 
is an outstanding achievement. The first chapter, “A view of 
Scotland,” assembles the primary historical and geographical 
data, and it is followed by chapters on industry, agriculture 
and fisheries, the church, education, the law, government and 
“Arts and voices.” The book concludes with a twelve-page 
chronological table and a five-page bibliography. 

The facts which are so abundantly and lucidly set forth in 
the book make it admirably suited for the enlightenment of 
the English and other races furth of Scotland. To informed 
Scotsmen it may present no new facts, but it should stimulate 
their thinking, for although the author writes as one who is 
proud of many features in Scottish life and institutions, he is 
unhesitatingly critical when criticism is called for, and he 
expresses his opinions with candour and conviction. 

Mr. Reid is properly sceptical about the modern cult of 
clans and tartans, and with all his evident regard for the Church 
of Scotland he admits that the presbyterian system facilitated 
schism and secession. His principal complaints, however, are 
directed against the changes in administration which have 
superseded a “practical and active local democracy” in burgh 
and parish by “a system of Welfare controlled from afar”, 
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and against current educational policy, which has lost faith 
in the old Scottish values and is doing much to break up the 
life of rural communities and to increase rural depopulation. 
But Scottish traditions (which are so often also continental 
traditions, as distinct from the insular traditions of England) 
have been set aside also in building and town planning, while 
Scottish requirements in communications have been largely 
lost sight of with the centralisation of the railway system and 
the neglect of sea transport. The “drift to the south” between 
the two world wars had many aspects, and Mr. Reid points 
out especially how increased taxation drained capital from 
Scotland. 

It may be accidental, but nearly all of Mr. Reid's strictures 
focus on two features in modern life—growing centralisation 
and the extension of governmental activity. Scottish industry, 
he observes, had flourished and grown under laissez-faire, 
and 'nationalisation has been no remedy for economic ills: 
the miners, he notes, have been more restive under the Coal 
Board than “in the last, depressed days of private ownership”. 
But there is little enough prospect that the clock will be put 
back, and it is not at all clear that a separate Scottish legis- 
lature, which could hardly have a strong anti-Socialist com- 
plexion, would improve matters. 

The historical information contained in the book reproduces 
a fewv—not many—of those hoary errors which the professional 
historians never succeed in extinguishing: the bull acknow- 
ledging the Scottish Church's independence of England is 
assigned to 1188; the office of superintendent is said to have 
been “avowedly temporary”; and the seventeenth century 
attempts to set up parish schools are said to have been “de- 
feated”. Mr. Reid has set one of his readers guessing with his 
statement that of the medieval bishops” sees “three are not 
towns at all”: Iona and Lismore, yes, but which is the third? 
And Mr. Reid does not explain how the Church of Scotland's 
freedom to frame its own government and discipline can be a 
reality as long as the sovereign is pledged to maintain them as 
they were in 1707. 

GORDON DONALDSON 


The Ballad of Heer Halewijn, its forms and variations in Western 
Europe. By Holger Olof Nygard. The University of Tennessee 


Press. 1958. | : 
“Of all ballads this has perhaps obtained the widest 
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circulation.” Thus Francis James Child in opening his un- 
usually extensive discussion of Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight, 
which is the rather unfortunate name which has adhered to the 
English version of the Sir Halewyn legend. In Scotland we know 
it as May Colvin. Why this story with its countless variations and 
far-reaching ramifications should have been—as it apparently 
has been—the best-known tale in all European folklore in 
itself raises curious questionings. With its optional and 
varying alternatives, frills and readings, it is a ballad of endless 
variety, in part due as in all ballad traditions to the intrusion 
of elements drawn from elsewhere. But the core is invariable. 
A sinister knight by magical song has the dangerous gift of 
compelling maidens to follow him. When he gets his victim 
into the depths of the forest, he hangs her on a tree, alongside 
her predecessors. In this country and in France we prefer to 
have them drowned. In Denmark Ulver digs a grave. Some- 
times the victim is offered a choice in the manner of death. 
In the original stark form, seen at its best in Sir Halewyn, the 
Dutch-Flemish version, the story is concerned with the maiden 
who by her craft and courage turns the tables against the 
villain and escapes the fate prepared for her. 

Mr. Holger Nygard has written a quite extraordinary book. 
He has not indeed wandered as far afield as Poland, but for 
Western Europe he has taken the Halewyn tale in all its 
innumerable variations, and has studied it, in his own words, 
as “an excellent laboratory sample of ballad tradition”. In an 
introductory chapter Mr. Nygard deals with many questions 
of method and of sources, and ends with the wise suggestion 
that “a certain scepticism is a salutary thing.” Above all it 
may be suggested that a measure of scepticism is a useful 
quality when confronted with the question of what is a variant. 
Anyone with a bad memory can produce a variant at a 
moment's notice. We are in danger of forgetting how much of 
our ballad literature derives from printed material and broad- 
sheets, much of it of comparatively recent date; editors and 
compilers, not unlike the original ballad-mongers, have not 
unnaturally been anxious to give their readers what they 
regarded as a good story, and have taken liberties accordingly. 
With his eye on Peter Buchan, Mr. Nygard wisely speaks of 
the ballad as “in great part a literary text which relapses 
into oral tradition at every other turn.” 

The number of “variants” listed by Mr. Nygard is somewhat 
overwhelming. Of the three main Germanic forms there are no 
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fewer than seventy-five (pp. 66-70). For Great Britain he 
records fourteen variants “on the short count”; but on what he 
calls “the long count,” the number rises to ninety-four. After 
his initial chapter dealing with general questions of folklore and 
ballad-scholarship, Mr. Nygard's plan is to proceed by way of 
“linguistic areas.” This means that there is a chapter on the 
ballad in Dutch, German and Flemish, followed by one on the 
ballad in Scandinavia, followed by one on its appearance in 
French (not forgetting French Canada), and lastly one in 
Great Britain. In each of these chapters Mr. Nygard subjects 
all his material to the most rigorous analysis; the story is taken 
in its successive stages, and the finest of combs is applied in 
order to catalogue the differences and to trace how the differ- 
ences arose. 

In recording astonishment that so intensive and exhaustive 
a comparative study should have been successfully completed, 
the only possible criticism (and it is perhaps rather a churlish 
one) is that the author has done his work too conscientiously 
and too thoroughly! This, quite candidly, is not a book to be 
read with unmixed enjoyment. There is too much of it! Tt is 
full of interesting points and suggestions, but few will be able 
to face up to page after page of symbols and lengthy lists setting 
out the results of the author's assiduous winnowings of all the 
relevant variants. It is all too much of a struggle! Interest 
revives in the last, and regrettably short, chapter dealing with 
the conclusions on the whole matter. Here we get a general 
wiew which explains much, and which is entirely satisfying. 
There can scarcely be any doubt that the Dutch-Flemish 
version (which gives its name to the whole tradition) is incom- 
parably the finest of all the ballads in this enormous prolifera- 
tion. But what it means is more obscure. Probably we should 
not be far wrong in regarding Halewyn as “the embodiment of 
demonic evil” (the phrase comes from Mr. Nygard in an earlier 
chapter); and the King's daughter who rides forth with a song 
in her heart and on her lips defeats this supernatural devilry 
by her courage and resourcefulness, and returns home a 
triumphant heroine, loudly blowing her trumpet at her father's 
gate. But thereafter as the ballad moves from country to 
country, degeneration sets in on both sides. The tale is rational- 
ised by the elimination of the supernatural elements—after all 
a decapitated head does not talk! Halewyn becomes an un- 
scrupulous thief and a robber, inciting his victim to steal from 
her father, and murdering her for her fine clothes and her 
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jewels. Or they become lovers of a kind, with a long courtship 
behind them. And there is also degeneration on the side of the 
woman whose heroism evaporates. In the German versions 
where the three cries for help play an increasingly important 
part, she is no longer the self-reliant heroine. When the brother 
does not arrive in time, she does not even triumph over evil. 
And when we come to Scotland and our own May Colvin or 
Collean, so far from returning in triumph, she is afraid to go 
home and meet her father! Indeed she tries to. bribe the 
talking parrot not to give her away. This is indeed a sad 
falling-off! 

Mr. Nygard has indeed written an amazing book, and in 
the course of his winnowing, sifting and tabulating this vast 
mass of ballad literature, he raises quite an army of interesting 
hares, which cannot even be glanced at here. But let the reader 
who would venture on this work of monumental industry be 
sure not merely that his French and German are in order 
(which is not too much to ask!); he should also brush up his 
Dutch and his Danish, his Norwegian and his Swedish. Even 
then he will probably find to his regret that he has to skim 
the short section which takes him to Iceland. 

ALEXANDER GRAY 


John Maitland of Thirlestane. By Maurice Lee, Jr. Princeton 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
314 PP- 48s. 

In recent years the interest of American historians has 
turned increasingly towards fields other than their own, with 
the result that the history of Scotland has received a great 
deal of attention from this quarter and many valuable contri- 
butions have appeared for which the Scottish historian is duly 
grateful. 

Dr. Maurice Lee is no newcomer to this field, having several 
years ago published a full length study of James Stewart, 
Earl of Moray. As his most recent contribution to the history 
of Scotland, Dr. Lee has now written a life of John Maitland 
of Thirlestane who from 1584 until 1595 guided the destiny 
of Scotland, in the first instance as Secretary, a post which he 
held, as had his more famous elder brother—Maitland of 
Lethington, until 1591, while from 1587 until his death in 
1595 he ruled also as Chancellor, his acceptance of this office 
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being in Dr. Lee's opinion “a political mistake of the first 
order.” 

The political and religious unrest and intrigue which 
surrounded James VI and his Chancellor in these years is 
closely analysed and Thirlestane's efforts on behalf of his 
royal master are carefully scrutinised, the thesis being postu- 
lated throughout the work that much of the success enjoyed 
by James VI during this period can be attributed to Maitland's 
policy. Certainly by the end of his life, the Chancellor had 
steered the King through many dangers from both church 
and baronage while the creation of a reasonably effective 
administrative machine had done much to reduce the indis- 
pensability of the hereditary nobility. Conciliation had moment- 
arily appeased the Church and while the King evidently 
looked upon this measure as a necessary evil to be remedied as 
soon as possible, Maitland appears to have believed that such 
an ecclesiastical compromise as had been effected, could endure 
the test of time. 

The period is notable in many other respects. Steps were 
taken to improve the efficiency of the Court of Session while 
strenuous efforts were made to ensure that the course of justice 
was not impeded. The “erection” of temporal lordships went 
far to attach support to the crown, which was further strength- 
ened by the admission to Parliament of shire representatives. 
In all these movements Dr. Lee sees the hand of Thirlestane 
leading his royal master “by the nose”, and while this inter- 
pretation is open to some modification, there can be little 
doubt that Maitland's efforts in these directions cannot be 
ignored. 

In the past, a general criticism levelled against similar 
works of scholarship, emanating from historians outwith 
Scotland, has been that they have relied so heavily upon 
secondary and printed sources that an impartial assessment of 
the available evidence has not always been made. No criticism 
can be levelled against Dr. Lee in this respect as he has made 
extensive use of manuscript sources from the Scottish Record 
Office and other repositories. 

Nevertheless, it may be felt that the author has relied too 
heavily upon the opinions of others in his portrayal of the 
historical background which provides the canvas against 
which the achievements of Maitland must be measured. The 
uncritical citation of works which are in themselves not com- 
pletely satisfactory does lead the author into making certain 
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assertions which are not completely accurate, and this in itself 
must leave some doubt as to the ultimate value of conclusions 
based upon such evidence. 

More than once, Dr. Lee unhesitatingly accepts the tradi- 
tional viewpoint of Andrew Lang concerning the relationship 
between the Church and the Earl of Morton, who is represented 
as a despoiler of the revenues of the Church while in fact the 
Regent was but pursuing a policy which had been successfully 
carried out for many years. A less serious assertion, but never- 
theless an inaccurate one, is the acceptance of the view that 
religious institutions to which parish churches were annexed 
“made their own arrangements for the performance of the 
spiritual offices of the parish”, although in practice such 
arrangements were normally controlled by vicarage settle- 
ments made with approval of the bishop. 

Such judgments, although they must be borne in mind, 
do not however alter the essential purpose of this volume, 
which is to study the statecraft of Maitland of Thirlestane, and 
in this respect one cannot but praise the treatment accorded 
to this subject. Maitland's personal ambitions and political 
astuteness, both of which show in his attempts to strengthen 
the power of the crown, are all skilfully traced, although, as is 
the case in so many biographical studies, the reader does 
occasionally feel that the individual is being allowed to fill a 
disproportionate amount of a picture in which he played but a 
part. 

Maitland, as Dr. Lee does appreciate, if at the same time 
not fully accepting, could only work within the framework of 
royal approval and his most enduring successes are therefore 
to be found where the aims of master and servant were one, 
this being particularly evident in the political sphere in which 
the Chancellor laboured, with the King's approval, to build 
up an official class as a counter to an over powerful nobility. 
It must be remembered, however, that in his pursuit of this 
policy Maitland was merely building upon foundations which 
others had already laid, and carrying towards fruition a 
system towards which successive Stewart monarchs had been 
groping for many years. 

The one new factor to be considered in the second half of 
the sixteenth century was the attitude of the Church which in 
the first half of the century had been the firm ally of the 
established regime. The Reformation had sundered this alliance 
and once more the Church had become a force to be reckoned 
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with. Nevertheless, by the end of Maitland's life the Church 
had come to realise that a compromise between itself and the 
State must be accepted and that the ideas of Andrew Melville 
on ecclesiastical independence could not be tolerated. The 
solution adopted at the end of the sixteenth century was one in 
which Presbyterian government, if not ecclesiastical freedom, 
was tolerated and this solution appears to have been pleasing 
to most moderates, including Maitland, although not to 
James VI himself. Such a compromise obviously did not please 
the extreme Presbyterians either, although it is interesting to 
note that such a solution to the problem of Church-State 
relations, might well, without its Presbyterian implications, 
have been acceptable to Knox whose views in this matter 
cannot be equated, as they are by Dr. Lee, with Melville's 
famous dictum on the two kingdoms, since in the eyes of 
Knox, Church and State were one. 

It is when dealing with the Church that this study tends to 
be slightly unsatisfactory. Knox may have felt it desirable that 
all the property of the old Church should pass to the new, but 
he never laid claim to this as such, the monastic temporalities 
being tacitly relinquished to the nobility. The mistaken view 
taken of the policy of the Regent Morton has already been 
noted while the repetition of the idea that the Highlands 
remained predominantly Catholic does not always stand up to 
examination. It may be superficially true in the areas con- 
trolled by the Catholic earls, but the complete failure of a 
possible counter-Reformation attests to the fact that if vast 
areas of the Highlands had not become Protestant, they were 
at least indifferent to both old and new faiths. 

If the question of the Church was the “one major matter of 
domestic policy” in which James VI did alter the line laid 
down by his adviser, it does not necessarily follow that the 
King was in error in this matter. Maitland had shown that 
some compromise could be reached with the Church, it was 
James who saw in the restoration of episcopacy his only method 
of controlling the Church and even the State itself, and the 
correctness of his decision in this matter may best be judged 
by the partial collapse of royal power which followed the 
abolition of episcopacy in 1689. 

It would seem therefore that from the point of view of 
political expediency, it was James, rather than Maitland, who 
showed true wisdom in this matter. Episcopacy may not have 
been popular but only a small minority seemed to have 
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fervently opposed its reintroduction. The Act of Annexation 
and the Act of 1592 establishing Presbyterianism, both of which 
were prompted by Maitland, raised as many problems as they 
solved, one of the most serious being that no permanent 
endowment as yet existed by which the Church might be 
maintained, and while Dr. Lee appears to feel that James VI 
did not want the Church to have the teinds, it is perhaps 
nearer the mark to say that while the exclusion of the teinds 
from the Act of Annexation appears to have recognised the 
claim of the Church to the teinds, nothing was done to imple- 
ment this because no practical solution to the problem pre- 
sented itself. 

On constitutional mutters the policy of Maitland and that 
of the King was much closer, and while much of the credit in 
this respect may be given to the Chancellor, it should not be 
forgotten that this identity of interest makes it difficult to 
apportion credit to one or the other. On certain points of detail, 
minor slips do occur however. The Act of 1428 by which James I 
attempted to introduce shire representatives into Parliament, 
not only appears by a misprint as an Act of 1528, but is treated 
as a measure which in its provision for the election of repre- 
sentatives, gradually withered, while in fact it was simply 
inoperative, and lairds who continued to attend did so under 
their traditional rights. The Act of 1587, which did eventually 
effect this, is moreover, not very satisfactorily analysed and 
while, as Dr. Lee points out, Maitland was undoubtedly 
attempting to conciliate the Kirk at this period, it does not 
mean that the frequent attempts which had been made to 
stress the authority of King and Parliament over all other 
assemblies had been completely abandoned. Maitland's motives 
in this respect were certainly financial and the creation of a 
body of support amongst the lairds, but both these factors 
appear to be complementary to the initial design of strengthen- 
ing Parliament at the expense of the General Assembly, while 
the regularisation of the laird's constitutional position was 
essential if the King was to use Parliament to further his own 
political ends. 

Such blemishes as this book possesses are trivial, however, 
when compared with its merits, and more studies of this type 
are urgently required for a fuller understanding of the history 
of Scotland. While this is an admirable study, the overall 
reservation must, however, be made that while in this work 
it is the figure of Maitland which appears to dominate the 
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scene, the ultimate conclusion must remain that the actual 
creator of the “Stewart Despotism in Scotland” was in the 
final instance James VI himself who saw what his Chancellor 
failed to observe, that if all was not to be lost, the Church, as 
well as the nobility, must be bridled rather than conciliated. 


IAN B. COWAN 


Pitcastle, a Cruck-Framed House in Northern Perthshire 


This building seems worth placing on record because it 
differs in one important respect from other examples of cruck- 
framed houses that have so far been noted in Scotland (cf. 
published material cited in Dunbar 1959). Moreover, the 
house is now uninhabited and is falling into decay, so that 
many .of its more notable structural features seem likely to 
disappear within the next few years. The chief interest of the 
building, which is probably of seventeenth-century date 
(infra), lies in the fact that it was evidently erected as the 
residence of a small laird and therefore stands in a class apart 
from other cruck-framed buildings in Scotland, the surviving 
examples of which are invariably no more than cottages, small 
farms or outbuildings. 

The “old laird's house”, as it is sometimes called, now 
roofless and derelict, stands behind the farmhouse of Pitcastle 
about 24 miles S.E. of Pitlochry (NN/973554). It runs roughly 
north and south and measures about 53 feet by about 23 feet 
9 inches over walls that vary in thickness from 3 feet 6 inches to 
4 feet 1 inch, and rise to a height of two storeys. The masonry 
is of rubble, set in mud mortar, and the roof was thatched. 
The original windows were evidently unglazed and consisted 
of heavy, slatted, wooden frames, which were bonded into the 
masonry of the jambs; only one frame now remains in situ, 
the remainder being represented by socket holes only. The 
existing example (Pl. VII, fig. 2) has a daylight of 1 foot 
5 inches by 11 inches and was originally provided with three 
vertical slats; subsequently it appears to have been adapted 
for glazing. The house has been open to the weather for some 
years and many of its internal fittings and minor structural 
features have already disappeared. In compiling the present 
account therefore, free use has been made of an earlier descrip- 
tion of the building which was written by the late J. H. Dixon, 
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F.S.A. SCOT. (1925:143-5), more than thirty years ago, when the 
house was more or less intact. Ì 

The main entrance-doorway, which is in the west wall, 
has chamfered arrises, and behind the checks there is a socket 
for a sliding draw-bar; the door itself was nail-studded and was 
provided with a triangular peep-hole. The doorway gives 
access to the larger of the two main divisions that comprise 
the ground floor (Pl. VII, fig. 1). This apartment, which 
occupies the north part of the house, was latterly subdivided 
by timber partitions to form a kitchen and a parlour. Both 
rooms were reached from a passage running along the west 
wall, and the partition between the kitchen and the parlour 
is said to have been decorated with a “painted arcade” (Dixon 
1925:144). The northernmost room, which was the kitchen, 
has a large fireplace with a wooden lintel in the gable wall, 
and on either side of the fireplace there is a cupboard. The 
parlour has a large fireplace in the south wall and a deep 
cupboard in the east wall. The parlour fireplace, however, is 
plainly an insertion and this suggests that the subdivision 
just described is secondary, and that in the original arrange- 
ment the north division of the house contained a single large 
room only, serving both as kitchen and parlour. The south 
division of the house, which is separated from the remaining 
portion by a substantial stone partition, contains a small 
apartment having a single window but no fireplace. This room 
is said to have been the laird's office or private study. 

The plan of the first floor (see p. 115) follows that of the 
ground floor. A forestair against the west wall rises to an 
entrance doorway which gives access to the north division of 
the house. At one time this has evidently contained two rooms 
for there are fireplaces both in the north and in the south 
walls; but, as on the floor below, the fireplace in the south wall 
is an insertion, and it seems likely therefore that in the original 
arrangement there was a single large apartment only, forming 
a common sleeping room. There is no communication between 
the two divisions of the building at this level, and the small 
room that occupies the south end of the house is reached by a 
stone stair opening off the south jamb of the main entrance- 
doorway. This apartment, which enjoyed considerably privacy, 
was presumably the laird's own bedroom; there is a fireplace 
in the gable wall. 

It is difficult to estimate the age of the building, but the 
chamfered arrises of the jambs of the main entrance-doorway 
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Pitcastle, Perthshire: plan of ground and first floors. 
Note wall-slots for the timber framework of the house, which comprised 
two pairs of cruck trusses. 
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are typical of the seventeenth century, and all the other 
features noted above are consistent with a date in this period. 
The lands of Pitcastle were at this time in the possession of 
the Robertsons of Tenandry (cf. Robertson 1860:64-5), who 
held them of the Earls of Atholl, but it is uncertain who was 
responsible for the erection of the “old laird's house”. 

The north division of the house originally incorporated two 
pairs of cruck trusses, the northernmost pair at one time 
framing the partition that separated the kitchen from the 
parlour. Only a fragment of one blade now remains in sttu, 
the position of the other trusses being marked by slots in the 
walls. The remaining blade is rectangular in section measuring 
about 1o inches by 8 inches at base; it rises vertically from just 
above ground level to a height of 6 feet, that is to say to about 
first-floor level, at which point it begins to curve inwards. 
The upper portion of the blade is missing and consequently 
it is impossible to determine either the manner in which the 
crucks met at the ridge or the disposition of tie-beams and 
collars. The remaining truss shows no traces of peg-holes such 
as would suggest that an upper member had been scarfed 
to it (cf. the examples quoted by Walton 1957:155-62), but 
so much of the blade is missing that it is impossible to be 
certain on this point. The ridge appears to have been set at a 
height of about 18 feet above ground level. 

By virtue of the fact that it bears the whole weight of the 
roof, the cruck framework is particularly suitable for use in 
buildings the walls of which are made of flimsy materials such 
as sods or wattle and daub. No doubt structures of this sort 
were once Common in Scotland, but few remain to-day, and 
Pitcastle is again of interest because it demonstrates in an 
extreme form a characteristic common to the great majority 
of cruck-framed buildings that now exist in Scotland, namely 
the incorporation of a timber framework within stone walls. 
Local building traditions must surely have been very strong 
if they could cause the builders of Pitcastle to select and 
fashion crucks, only to set them within substantial stone walls 


that were perfectly capable of bearing the weight of a normal 
coupled roof. 
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Tools for Making Ropes 


While studying salmon net fishing on the River Tweed in 
1958 I was shown portable tools for rope making. The gear, 
referred to as “the teels” [tilz], was stowed in the net-loft of a 
shiel belonging to the Berwick Salmon Fisheries Company. 
Mr. Tom Elliott, foreman at Low Bells Shiel, and his crew 
kindly demonstrated the use of the teels: I wish to thank them, 
and the Directors of the Company, for very generous help 
throughout my investigations. 

The teels are designed for the manufacture of three-stranded 
rope, which used to be made from old and unserviceable fishing 
nets. Two processes are involved: firstly, twisting the three 
strands; secondly, laying them into the completed rope. 

The first teel (Fig. 1) consists of a cogged iron wheel, 
rotated by a cranked handle, and geared to three smaller 
wheels each of which turns a hook. This specimen had lost 
its wooden framework, in which it should stand about 3 feet 
6 inches high. 

About one yard of net is gathered onto each hook of the 
teel. Three men then take the lengths of net and walk them 
backwards, holding them well off the ground, until they are 
drawn taut. The teel is then rotated in order to twist these 
lines into strands (Pl. VIII, fig. 1). When the strands have 
been twisted they are then all attached to the second teel. 
This (Fig. 2) is similar to the first except that there is only one 
small wheel and hook. The framework of the second teel is 
mounted on wheels and should have a footboard projecting at 
the back: it had broken off this specimen. 

The next part of the operation is to lay the rope against 
the lay of the strands by rotating the second teel. A wooden 
“tap” [tap] is used to impart a smooth twist and even tension 
during this process: for description of another device used for 


rty 


this purpose see Fenton (1959:104), and (1959:105) where his 
informant mentions another type more akin to that at present 
under discussion. 

The tap is a truncated conical wedge: this specimen ranges 
in diameter from 3 inches to 6 inches, is 81 inches long, and is 
fitted with a transverse handle 121 inches long. It has three 
equidistant grooves cut down the sides to take the strands of 


rope, and is inserted between the strands with its narrower 
end as close as possible to the second teel. As this teel is rotated 
the tap is moved along towards the first teel, paying out the 
three-stranded rope behind it. During this process the second 
teel, with its operator standing on the footboard, travels 
towards the first teel to allow for the loss of length through 
twisting. When the tap is up against the first teel it is removed, 
the ends of the completed rope are whipped, and the rope is 
cut from the teels (see Pl. VIII, fig. 2). 

The quality of rope made by this process is not, of course, 
very good, and the life of the rope (which depends on the state 
of the condemned nets) is short in comparison with the manilla 
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lines used to-day. In the conditions prevailing before the First 
World War, however, it was economically worthwhile making 
bolt-ropes for the nets in this way. A proverbial sense of thrift 
was also doubtless satisfied. Mr. Elliott last made ropes from 
old nets in 1913. 

The word “teels” is not reported with this meaning in any 
dictionary or glossary known to me. This long-vowel form 
appears to be the local pronunciation of “tools” among the 
sea-fishermen along the coast north and south of the mouth 
of the Tweed. The word has been given a specialised meaning 
by the river-fishermen who apply it to their rope-making gear. 

I should be interested to learn of any other examples of 
this (or similar) portable rope-making apparatus elsewhere 
in Great Britain, and particularly what the apparatus is called. 
Scottish sources known to me afford no intermediate technical 
stages between the thraw cruik or wimble and the heavy 
machinery in permanent rope-walks. Photographs of a heavy 
jack, resembling the second teel but having four hooks, and of 
“tops”, from the Rope and Twine Manufactory at Wribben- 
hall in Worcestershire, are to be found in Jobson (1953:160), 
a source to which my attention has been drawn by Mr. B. R. S. 
Megaw. 

The Heibergske Samlingar contain two portable Norwegian 
tools, both constructed of wood, which Konservator Svein L. 
Vold was kind enough to show me: one is a wooden-cogged 
tool similar in type to the second Tweedside teel; in the other 
Norwegian tool the main wheel is formed as a pulley and 
drives four small bobbins, each bearing a hook, by means of 
a loop of cord. Examples of similar tools from Sweden and 
Denmark are illustrated in Sayce (1939: Pl. XXIX, fig. a, 
and Pl. XXV, fig. c). 
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A Symposium on Material Culture Research, 1959 


An informal meeting of people professionally engaged in 
research on the Material Culture of the British Isles was held 
at the School of Scottish Studies, 9th-12th September 1959. 
The Symposium was attended by the research staff of the 
School and some of their colleagues, including members of 
the Department of Prehistoric Archeology and of the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, as well as by the following 
representatives: From England: Mr. Andrew Jewell and 
Mr. J. G. Jenkins (University of Reading Museum of English 
Rural Life); from Ireland: Mr. A. T. Lucas (National Museum 
of Ireland), Mr. Kevin Danaher (Irish Folklore Commission), 
Professor Estyn Evans (Committee on Ulster Folklife and 
Traditions), and Mr. George B. Thompson (Ulster Folk 
Museum); from the Isle of Man: Mr. A. M. Cubbon (Manx 
Museum); from Wales: Dr. Iorwerth Peate and Mr. Vincent 
Phillips (Welsh Folk Museum). 

Discussions, which principally concerned academic aspects 
of Material Culture studies in the British Isles, with emphasis 
on scope and methods of research, began with a review by 
Dr. Peate of “The Problems of Folklife Research” followed by 
Mr. Jenkins on “Fieldwork and Documentation”. The 
relationship to Folklife Research of Archeology and Agri- 
cultural History were discussed by Mr. Charles Thomas and 
Mr. Jewell respectively; while Mr. Stuart Maxwell considered 
“The Museum's part in Folklife Studies”. The work of the 
School of Scottish Studies and its Material Culture section 
was reviewed by the Director, Mr. Megaw, and Dr. Whitaker 
respectively, and at the conclusion of the meeting some of 
the results of two local surveys recently undertaken by the 
School were described—St. Kilda, by Dr. Whitaker, and 
Smearisary (Moidart), by Mr. Megaw and Mr. Maclean. 

Many important points were raised in the course of 
subsequent discussions, in which the principal speakers were 
Mr. Lucas, Mr. Danaher, Professor Evans, Mr. Thompson 
and Dr. Peate himself. This was probably the first meeting 
of the kind to be held in the British Isles, and there was 
general agreement that it had not only served a useful purpose, 
but that it should, if possible, be followed by others. 
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